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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Trelawny of Trelawne; or, the Prophecy: a 

Legend of Cornwall. By Mrs. Bray, author 

of “* The White Hoods,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 

London, 1837. Longman and Co. 
Tur West of England is singularly rich in 
legendary lore, and lore of the most pictaresque 
and romantic character. The Jacobite spirit 
was there kept alive to the last; while the wild 
scenery, and the vicinity of the sea, gave their 
colouring to the traditions which pervade that 
bold line of coast, and the loveliest valleys in 
England. The house of Trelawny would seem 
the especial property of romance; but it has 
remained for Mrs. Bray to make its archives 
current coin of the realm; and, no doubt, to be 
universally circulated. The period of her story 
is chosen most judiciously; it is laid in the 


reign of James II.— enough removed from the| 


present to have all the prestige of the past, and 
yet with opinions and feelings in common with 
to-day. ‘The work is carried on by means of 
letters —a style of composition we are old. 
fashioned enough to like exceedingly. We 


seem to grow so intimate with the various) 





dark-brown hair, in large wavy curls, is taste- 
fully disposed, and by its simplicity harmonises 
well with the general expression ; that of the 
countenance is very marked, pensive, sedate, 
reflective, indicating a character where you 
would expect to find strong feelings, but subject 
to the perfect control of reason.” 

Early Death.—-“ It is at all times full of awe; 
but when the friend cut down is young—in the 
very dawn or morning of life, it carries with it 
something of that feeling of disappointment, 
which irritates our regrets by our thinking 
what the deceased might have been had he been 
spared. The old, when they die, have run their 
course; their work is done; their cup of good 
or of evil has been filled and emptied; their 
whole history is known, and nothing remained 
for hope had they been spared. But in an early 
death, so much is left for the imagination; and 
we picture to ourselves what the young would 
have been had he not died ; and we decorate his 
image with all the flowers of hope, which are 
ever of the fairest and the best when they are 
scattered by the hand of affection.” 

A Funeral Service. — ‘‘ My lord, that was a 


writers : they place, as it were, a confidence in|sad morning, at the ancient house of your lord- 
us, that at once engages us on their side.'ship’s forefathers, when the poor remains of 


Moreover, the various styles assist so much 
in developing the different characters. How 


| 


this sweet child were taken forth to the burial. 
Mr. Harry Trelawny, being your lordship’s 


marked is the distinction between Rebecca and|own nephew, and the eldest male of the family 
Letitia Trelawny ! The one just a lively, good-| 


humoured girl, full of all pretty vanities, and 
duly impressed with the importance of the last 
“French head.” The other ‘a thoughtful 
apparition sent” to shew us 
*« How divine a thing a woman may be made,” 

It is an exquisitely drawn character, full of 
poetry and grace. In a completely opposite 
style is Dr. ltnddell, a delightful sketch of 
learning and simplicity: ‘* a very quaint and 
kind old man,” whois exceedingly surprised that 
Mrs. Letitia Trelawny, though she has con- 
sented to marry Sir Francis did not ‘* yet so 
immediately bend her mind to keep shape with 
her purpose, as a young lady so well grounded 
in the classics, and having also a very pretty 
knowledge of theology, ought to have done.”’ 
The Bishop himself is a noble and stately pic- 
ture, while the eventful period to which he 
belonged lacks none of its interest in the nar- 
rative now before us. The work opens with a 
very lively and pleasant account of a visit paid 
to the family seat of the Trelawnys, during 
which the first idea was suggested, and the 
materials of the story collected. Thence we 
take the description. 

_ The Heroine. — But the most interesting 
pictures in this apartment are two several 
portraits of ‘ Mirtilla’ (Letitia), the bishop’s 
daughter. Each of these is the size of life. 
The first represents her when a child, chubby 
and beautiful. A black boy, with a silver 
collar round his neck, is seen presenting her 
with a dove, which appears to startle her by its 
fluttering. The other portrait of Mirtilla is 
that of a young and lovely woman of about 
twenty years old. She is sitting, holding a 
flower in her hand. ‘The figure slight, but 
elegant; her. eyes are full, dark, and radiant ; 
the features very regular; the form of the face 
oval; the mouth has in it great sweetness. ‘The 





then present, was chief mourner; and the ladies 
of the family, who all attended, chose to be the 
close mourners. These, therefore, had the rose- 
mary. As the eustom has it, they, with the 
chief mourner sitting at the head of the corpse, 
were shut up in a room hung with black for 
more than an hour. The coffin stood on 
tressels, As the deceased was young and 
single, the ladies and gentlemen wore white 
scarfs and gloves; and the books given away 
as the dole gifts were tied with white ribands ; 
each book had silver clasps. The deceased had 
himself ordered that the dole books chosen for 
this occasion should be copies of the ‘ Holy 
Dying,’ or of the ‘ Golden Grove ;’ and all his 
orders and wishes were punctually fulfilled. 
The grave garland* was, as is usual in the 
West of England, made to be carried to the 
church by the chief female close mourner, who 
is always chosen among the virgins of the de- 
ceased’s kin, if he be young and single; thus 
prettily prefiguring the innocent estate of him 
who goes down, like an April flower, to the 
tomb. Your lordship’s beloved child, and my 
most rare and dear pupil, Miss Letitia Tre- 
lawny, was chosen garland-maid on this sad 
occasion. She had woven the chaplet with her 
own fair hands; and laurel, myrtle, bay, and 
rosemary, with many a rose and other sweet- 
smelling flowers, were there interwoven with 
that delicate art which shews how sweetly 
Feeling can dress itself and its images in all 
things, and can make the very flowers of the 
field to speak their pretty lessons of morality. 
The mourners rose as I entered the room, 
dressed in my surplice, and ready to lead on to 
the ceremony. All rose but Mr. Harry Tre- 
lawny, who, as ehief mourner, stirred not till 








* «*« These curious forms and customs, so circumstan- 
tially described by the good dortor, are now quite obsolete 
in Cornwall.” 








the bearers lifted the corpse; before which he 
immediately placed himself, and so was to walk 
in the procession. Miss Letitia Trelawny, in 
her black dress, with the white scarf floating 
over it, looked very lovely: she took up the 
garland that was laid at the head of the coffin, 
and sighed deeply. Your lordship knows how 
full of reflection is her truly sedate mind ; rick 
in matter, and ever ready to bring forth some 
of its stores on occasions the most happy and fit 
for their exercise. She could not lift the gar- 
land without giving vent to some apposite ex« 
pressions of her mind; and in her poetic way, 
for her feelings constantly connect themselves 
with the poetry of things, she opened a page in 
the * Holy Dying,’ a copy of which was her 
dole gift, and, looking sadly on the coffin, she 
said,—‘ Poor Charles! so young, so early lost!’ 
And then she read aloud from her book,—‘ But 
so I have seen a rose newly springing from the 
clefts of its hood, and at first it was fair as the 
morning, and full with the dew of heaven, as a 
lamb’s fleece; but when a rude breath had 
forced open its virgin modesty, and dismantled 
its too youthful and unripe retirements, it began 
to put on darkness, and to decline to softness 
and the symptoms of a sickly age: it bowed the 
head and broke its stalk; and at night, having 
lost some of its leaves, and all its beauty, it fell 
into the portion of weeds and dust.’ ” 

A Landscape.—‘* The peculiar scene which 
presents itself (on descending the steep, wind- 
ing, precipitous track that leads down into 
Polperro) was, on this evening, more impressive 
than I have ever before seen it. The sun was 
on the decline; and as his beams seemed to 
send darts of fire against those stupendous for. 
tilages which nature herself has here raised to 
render impregnable this iron-bound coast, their 
gigantic forms rose sublime, and shewed, in 
the most distinct manner, the bold outline of 
every cliff, turreted with crags and broken 
rocks. In those wild summits the winds and 
the storms might be fancied to make their 
abode, till they rushed forth, and called up 
their tributary hosts, in those high and erested 
waves, which here so often deluge the shore, 
together with the poor fishers’ huts, as they 
roll on covered with foam, and beat against the 
rocks, that reverberate the voice of their com. 
plaints. To the right, immediately behind the 
very loftiest chain of cliffs, hung a mass of 
black clouds that seemed for awhile motionless 
in the heavens, whilst far removed beyond 
these, lay a second and more varied combination 
of vapours, that looked like a walled city with 
towers and castles, here and there partially 
gilded by the lurid rays of that sun, which 
appeared as a conqueror to give them light, or 
to consign them to darkness, as he alternately 
triumphed or declined. The ocean (which 
seen from the beginning of this descent, pre- 
sents a horizon of such extraordinary height, 
that, according to Dr. Ruddell’s standing re. 
mark, the waves appear to be going up hill), 
was now only partially illumined, and that in 
long gleams by the setting sun; and where 
these gleanis fell, they shewed breakers covered 
with white foam, that eame rolling and boiling 
over the reef—the reef that lies near that most 
wild and beautiful combination of rock, which, 
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starting abruptly from the sea, near the entrance 
to the little harbour, presents summits as sharp 


as the heads of so many spears; and on this A mountain, not named, observed from Catman- 
“of Caila 


account I always used to call them the spikes. 
The spikes, then, were at this moment strongly 


illuminated, whilst the miserable huts that form | Another near to it, 18,662 feet above the Nepaul snen 


A mountain, sup; 


7 Feet. | follow the voyagers with their importunities, 
ee ere Ce aca But when the river is full, and the current, 
in, y | strengthened by the melting of the snow, comes 





doo, in the d 20,000 down in one sweeping flood, there is no loiter. 
oe pl hsp — : _ — _ 24,625;ing under the rock of Janghera ; and a vessel 


| sailing up with a strong wind against this tide, 


the little hamlet of Polperro lay in gloom, as Pe EA ae the level of the sen; 0. -- Baby **>9| Makes rather a perilous navigation as it stems 


the immense black curtain that had, but a/ Two 


minute before, appeared to hang still as a pall 
of death in the sky, unfurled and unfolded, and 
gradually spread itself over the face of the 
heavens, towards the north-east. The seamews, 


here so abundant, were with clamour and cry | peaks of the Jumnootree, or Bunderpooch Moun- 


winging their way to the land, and seeking 
their nests for shelter amid crag and cliff, whilst, 


by another of those changes of the sky, which | Also, upwards of fifty inferior peaks, lying be- 


at such an hour seem like the work of the 
weird’s wand, the black mass became streaked 
and edged with hues of the deepest purple, and 
gleams of fiery red. These were more than 
signs of an approaching storm; for the sea 
rolled with tremendous waves towards the 
shore, and the wind began to howl and to 


the vicinity, 18,451 ditto; ditto--+----+ 23,052 
peaks, named St, George and St. Patrick, 
situated at the head of the Bhagiruttee, or true 


the rapid waters. In going down the Ganges 
: at such a period, we pass the rock like an 
ie ee oe ie Hotten and Herbert's 654; atrow shot from a bow, only catching a tran- 
—————— the last at -+-eeeeceseeseeseseceeeee 22,798| sient glance of its picturesque beauty; but 
The two peaks of the Roodroo Himala, north-east | when the river is low, and the current flows 
og yoy, etn nt gel Sa a 22,906) vently, we may pause to view it at our leisure, 
many persons landing to pay a visit to the grim 
occupant of the pagoda. a 24 
* Veins of coals have been discovered, a cir. 
tween lon. 78° and 80° east, varying from 18 to-- 20,000| cumstance of great importance since the intro. 
“In clear weather, the most lofty of these! duction of steam navigation upon the Ganges, 
mountains in the direction of Catmandoo in| At present, the exceeding unhealthiness of the 
Nepaul, may be seen from Patna, at the dis-| climate of these fastnesses — for such the hilly 
tance of 160 geographical miles; while, in| districts in this neighbourhood may be deemed 
some places —Purneah and Rejmhal, for in-|— proves a great barrier to research. Cutting 
stance — they are visible at a still more extra-| roads through them, and the attempt to bring 


tains —- to the Jumna, the Tonse, and 
the Berai Gunga), varying in elevation from 
RIE Gis an oe nding 0005.60 sscseccecccdeuscocesces 21,155 





moan in a manner so dismal, that it might, to| ordinary distance, 232 English miles: a cir- 
the ear of fancy, sound as the anthem of some |cumstance whith, according to the calculation 
water spirit, who rejoices for the destruction |of Mr. Colebrooke, establishes their height to 
he is that night doomed to accomplish on the | be at least 28,000 feet, since nothing less would 
mighty element, over which he has the power | render them barely discernible at that distance 
to exert his unpitying rule,” |in the mean state of the atmosphere; although, | 

We will not break in upon the mystery of a|under circumstances of extraordinary refrac- | 
story whose interest is well kept up to the last ; | tion, a lower altitude would produce the same} 
but, whether for narrative or character, we | effect. 
cannot but consider Trelawny of Trelawne,| ‘* The present series of views belong to the, 
the very best of Mrs. Bray’s numerous and scenery which occurs in that portion of the 





standard works. 








——— — | Sutlej and Kelee, having for its boundary on 


Himalayan regions lying between the rivers 


them into cultivation, we may hope, will lead 
to improvements which will enable the scientific 
traveller to penetrate their recesses, and pursue 
in their own haunts his studies of the animal 
creation, hitherto existing in profound solitudes 
scarcely trodden by the foot of man. The orni- 
thologist has found a considerable accession to 
the catalogue of birds: a splendid animal of 


+ * * ith 


the bovine genus, the gaour, feeds in the val- 
leys, and the hippopotamus is supposed to in- 
habit the lonely rivers of Gundwana ; the gaour 
differing considerably from the bison, or any 
other known specimen of the class, is altogether 


Views in India, chiefly in the Himalaya Mount-|the north and north-east the snowy chain of| new in the records of zoology, and prevailing 
ains. Drawn from Nature by Lieutenant |the Himalaya, and, to the south and south-| opinion confines the hippopotamus to Africa: 


G. F. White, 3lst Regiment. 


Upon these engravings, thirty in number, and 


Edited by} west, the plains of Hindostan. Within this | 
Emma Roberts. 4to. pp. 84. London and | tract of country are comprised the provinces of 
Paris, 1837. Fisher and Co. ;Sirmoor, Gurwall, and Kumaoon, besides se- 


veral other inferior states, the whole of which 


comprehending some of the most splendid | are either annexed to the British possessions, 
mountain scenery in the world, the publishers or have become allies or tributaries to that 
state, in a prefix, that they have expended no | government.’ 

less a sum than 2400/.; and we can well believe! ‘The accounts of every separate part illus- 
it, for their fidelity, their picturesque beauty, trated are extremely spirited and interesting. 
their magnificence, are so perfectly preserved, | We shall endeavour to extract a few examples. 
that the spectator seems, when he has closed | Janghera, on the Ganges, ‘is supposed, in 
the volume, to have traversed these “ wonders | former times, to have been united by an isth- 
of Ind,”’ from the Ganges to the Jumna, and | mus to the shore ; but the rapid river continu- 
visited the sacred sources of those mighty |ally rolling down, has worn a passage for itself 
streams. There are the natives basking on the | between, and the rock is now completely iso- 
— banks, whilst sumptuous fairy-looking |lated. This place has been considered, during 
vessels navigate the flood; there are the, many ages, to be particularly holy; and, ac- 
fortress-crowned hills and the warrior encainp. | cavdisity, from time immemorial fakeers have 
ment below, with its coursers, its camels, and | established themselves upon it, deriving a con- 
its elephants; there is the fakeer’s fane and siderable revenue from the donations of the 
the simple Hindu at worship; there are the! pious voyagers of the river. A ghaut, or land- 
extraordinary trees of the eastern clime — ing-place, has been constructed at the back of 
almost a forest in a single tree; there is the this rock; and rude stairs conduct the pilgrims 
frightful pass, and yonder the terrific alps|who are desirous to perform their orisons at 
which seem to frown a sterner prohibition on | the hallowed shrine, to the pagoda at the sum- 
the mortal who would dare to enter; there is|mit dedicated to Naryan, who figures as the 
the temple, there the Ghaut, there the caval- |principal deity of the place. There is an idol 
cade, the cupolaed city, the extended plain, the | of him in the temple that crowns this beautiful 
bridge of swinging rope, the heights of ever-| pile, and his image, together with those of 


lasting snow, the stupendous waterfall — in 
short, there is every form and variety of ori- 
ental nature embodied by art, and made dis- 
tinctly and beautifully obvious to the European 
sense. 

Turning to the letter-press description, we 
have hardly less reason to be pleased. Of the 
vast Himalaya chain :— 

** Dhawalagiri the White Mountains ; above ‘om 


ae . 
the level of the sea --+.-...sseceeeeseeseceeeess 97,000 
Nunda Debee, one of the Juwahir cluster of peaks, 


_ and No. 14, A 2, a voy ey te 25,741 
Setghur ly Swetaghur, or te Tower 
north OF NEpAUl essccceecceve sees Seonceqsecase QRO6) 


| Vishnu, Sceva, and others, is carved in different 
| parts of the rock. The leading fakeer preserves 
a dignified seclusion, and is to be seen as silent 
and as motionless as the idol himself, seated on 
a tiger skin, and unencumbered with any co- 
vering except the chalk and ashes with which 
he is plentifully bedaubed : he has, however, 
more active Sellegens in his train, who are at 
the trouble of collecting the tribute which he 
endeavours to exact from all the passers-by, 


These fellows push out from the rock when- 


whatever their religious persuasion may be. | pe 


it is, therefore, a matter of some importance to 
establish the existence of tlre one, and to render 
the other useful in a domestic capacity. Speci- 
mens of the gaour have found their way to the 
general mart in India, the fair at Hurdwar, 
but the attempts hitherto made to tame this 
fine animal have proved unsuccessful: those 
individuals that have been exhibited measured 
upwards of sixteen hands in height. The gaour 
somewhat resembles the buffalo in form, but 
has a much finer coat; it is distinguished by 
an excrescence running down the back, which 
by casual observers has been mistaken for the 
hump found in the common Indian bullock ; 
and its appearance is so rare as to excite great 
curiosity among the native community, who 
crowd eagerly to gaze upon it when taking its 
place among the curiosities of Hurdwar.” 

Of Runjeet Singh the history is very cu- 
rious ; and especially of his obtaining the famous 
diamond Kohi Noor, or mountain of light, the 
gem of Cabul and Cashmere. 

“ Runjeet Singh, though owing the greater 
portion of his acquisitions to craft of the lowest 
kind, and of the most unjustifiable nature, is 
possessed of talents of no common order, which, 
if properly cultivated, would have secured for 
him an ascendency based upon a more honour- 
able foundation; but, with too many of the 
vices of the Asiatic character, he has also a 
very large proportion of those ridiculous notions 
which are obsolete in countries illuminated by 
the light of science. The Seik ruler is a great 
believer in omens, and not only consults the 
stars, but also the chirpings of birds, previous 
to any measure of importance. He has lately 
suffered from ill health, but the remedies pre- 
scribed by European physicians have been 
neglected for the advice of soothsayers. These 
rsonages took upon themselves to discover 
the cause of the malady of the sovereign, which 








ever the state of the water will permit, and 








some ald beggar-woman had naturally enough 
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attributed to the oppression of his people. Upon 
consulting the stars, they found Saturn in the 
ascendant; a planet which, according to gene- 
ral belief, always exerts a baleful influence. 
There was no difficulty now in tracing the liver 
complaint and dysentery of the lion of the 
Punjab to its true source ; but what was to be 
done in such an emergence ? the dislodgment 
of a planet from the sky being beyond the 
power of the maha-rajah, great as he un- 
doubtedly is. Nevertheless, it was necessary 
to hit upon some method to get rid of the ma- 
lignant influence, and it was determined to 
transport the planet in effigy out of the Seik 
dominions into the British territory, in the ex- 
pectation that, on its arrival on the coast, the 
governor-general would evince his friendship 
by transporting Saturn beyond the kalapance, 
or salt ocean. The credit of this ingenious de- 
vice is due to Mudhsoodun Pundit, and other 
learned men, who, according to the statement 
in the Lahore ukhbars, recommended his high- 
ness to cause an effigy of the planet Saturn to 





ground during the time of the fair ; multitudes 
of cows, horses, bullocks, camels, elephants, 
ponies, and mules from Osbeck Tartary to 
Benares, are crowded together, rendering the 
scene in the highest degree animated and in- 
teresting: every thing is to be found at the 
fair, though horses form its principal attrac- 
tion. The horse merchants from Bokhara 
and Cabool occupy the stony central parts of 


nn a 
place in the world can shew. The noise baffles 
all description; the shouts and cries of men 
come mingled with the neighing of horses, the 
trumpeting of elephants, the grunts of camels, 
the lowing of cattle, the bellowing of bulls, 
the screams of birds, and the loud sharp roars 
of the wild beasts; and, as if these were not 
enough, there are gongs and drums beating, 
trumpets blaring, conch-shells blowing, and 


the river; while those from Torkistan take} bells ringing, which never cease for a single 
up their quarters in small enclosures behind | instant.” 


the houses of the town. ‘These men are famed 


These selections will afford some notion of 


for their ponies and galloways, animals of | the vivid manner in which the pencil is aided 


great power, called Toorkies, some of which 


by the pen in this splendid volume; but, as 


bear very high prices. The elephant dealers|we hope to return to it, we shall, for the pre- 


incline to Khunkul, for the sake of fodder, 


sent, trespass no further on its interesting 


but traverse the roads of the fair with their | pages, 


studs during the mornings and evenings, each 


elephant bearing a large bell attached to the — 


neck, for the purpose of giving warning to 
passengers of their approach. The buneeias, 
or grain-sellers, hulwaees, or confectioners, 
cloth, shawl, and toy-merchants, occupy the 


be made of gold, set with sapphires, and to give | road-side close to the town, their dwelling. 
the same, with a black shawl, to a brahmin of | places being interspersed with small enclosures 
some other country, who should be placed in aj containing piles of barley and straw, heaped 


rath, or car, of a dark colour, drawn by buffaloes | 
instead of bullocks, and transported along with | 


the image across the river; when, with the 
blessing of Providence, the maha-rajah would 
speedily recover. This notable expedient was 
instantly adopted, and a golden effigy of the 
planet speedily constructed. When it was 
finished, a brahmin of the Chobal class, a native 
of Mutah, was found to undertake this novel 
charge; who, after being bathed in oil, and his 
person blackened from head to foot, was clad 
in sable garments: when the effigy in question, 
with a pair of gold bracelets, five hundred 
Tupees in cash, and a black horse with a black 
saddle, were given, according to the rite called 
Sung-kluss. After being placed in a covered 
rath, drawn by a pair of buffaloes, the brahmin, 
accompanied by two battalions of soldiers, was 
ordered to be carried across the river. It is 
needless to add, that the instant that Saturn 
left Lahore, the maha-rajah nearly recovered : 
the further progress of the planet was not 
stated, but it was supposed that his highness 
would be quite well before it reached Loodi- 
anah. Runjeet Singh entertains crowds of 
dancing-girls at his court, and has, in his old 
age, scandalised the more fastidious portion of 
the community, by raising one of these ladies 
to the throne. The celebrated dancer, Gool- 
bahar, having frequently attracted the attention 
of her lord, at length obtained sufficient in- 
fluence over him to induce him to make her his 
wife. The marriage was solemnised with all 
the pomp and splendour consistent with the 
rank and dignity of the bridegroom, made 
happy in the possession of a beauty whose charms 
are stated to be transcendent. It is said that 
no report can possibly exaggerate the attrac- 
tions of the lady, whose loveliness far surpasses 
any idea that can be formed of it. Not con- 
tent with the usual number of female attend- 
ants, Runjeet Singh has a band of amazons, 
armed and equipped as a guard to the Zenana. 
These women are splendidly dressed, and many 
are said to be very handsome, and great fa- 
vourites of their sovereign.” 

The following is a lively picture :— 

“ Tt is difficult to afford any idea of the gran- 
deur and beauty of the inanimate objects which 
render Hurdwar one of the places best worth 
of a traveller’s attention in India, but still 
more 80 to convey even a faint notion of the 
swarms of living creatures, men and beasts of 
every description, which occupy every foot of 








up, and ready for sale. On the sides of the 
hill to the west, thousands of Seik families are 
to be seen, with their huts, tents, camels, bul- 
locks, mules, and horses, thrown together, as 
it were, without order or method. Then 
come the tents of the better order of visitors, 
formed into groups of two or three, and con- 
structed of white or striped canvass, gaily 
fringed, and ornamented with scalloped bor- 








Embellished by large Engravings 
and Vignettes, illustrative of Field Sports, 
from Pictures painted by T. Gainsborough, 
R.A., E. Landseer, R.A., A. Cooper, R.A., 
Charles Hancock, J. F. Lewis, W. Barraud, 
&c. Edited by Nimrod. With Literary 
Contributions by Thomas Hood, Esq., John 
Hamilton Reynolds, Esq., the Author of 
“ The Oakleigh Shooting Code,” the Author 
of * Wild Sports in the West,” the Author 
of “ The Sportsman’s Cyclopedia,” &c. 4to. 
pp- 144. London, 1838. Baily and Co. 

Mr. ArvERLeEY (for Nimrod’s real name is 

now so well known that any attempt to con- 

ceal it would be sheer affectation) is, in our 
opinion, perfectly justified in saying, in his 
very able Introduction to this splendid volume, 


derings of scarlet cloth. Then, again, are the|‘‘ I cannot help flattering myself, a work is 


tents of the superior horse-dealers, Arab or 
Persian merchants, who have brought splendid 


here produced which must please all.” To 
the sportsman it will, of course, be pre-emi- 


animals of the purest breed, for which they | nently interesting ; but every lover of nature— 
demand enormous prices; men, also, with | and who that has an eye to see, an ear to hear, 
bears, leopards, tigers, deer of ail kinds, mon-|and a heart to feel, is not a lover of nature ?— 


keys, Persian greyhounds, beautiful cats, and 
rare birds, for sale. 
assafcetida, in bags, from the mountains be- 
yond Cabool ; sacks of raisins of various kinds ; 


must also be delighted with it. There is a 


Then there are heaps of | vigour, a freshness, a truth, a pleasantry in its 


pages, almost as exhilarating as are the sports 
| which they describe ; and we recommend their 


pistachio-nuts, almonds, and boxes of pre-| perusal equally to those who like to be re. 
served apricots; and stalls filled with mer- | minded of the enjoyments they have themselves 
chandise of every description, brazen vessels | experienced, and to those less fortunate per- 


of all kinds, bead-necklaces of many colours, 
rosaries, mouth-pieces for pipes, of agate, cor- 


nelian, lapis-lazuli, and different kinds of mar-|are. 


sons, *‘ in populous cities pent,’’ who wish to 
obtain some notion of what those enjoyments 
The distinct topics are above thirty in 


ble, pearls, black and white chowries, or im-| number, more or less technical, but all bearing 


lements for keeping off flies, formed of the 
ong bushy tail of the yak, the cow of Thibet ; 
stones, for seals, of all descriptions ; bangles, 


upon the great subject which they are intended 
to illustrate. One agreeable circumstance 
about them is, that they have no necessary 


bracelets, armlets, and ornaments for the|dependance upon one another; so that the 


ancles, of silver or pewter; sable, tiger, leo- 
pard, ounce, and other skins; stuffed birds, 


reader may open the volume at hazard, with 
the certainty of being amused, and of not being 


the Argus-eyed, golden, and other varieties of|called upon for any long-continued and ex. 


pheasant ; idols of all kinds, together with 
their brazen stands; real and mock coral; 
garlands and necklaces of tinsel ; looking- 
glasses framed in ivory, with mosaic work in 
imitation of fruits and flowers, from Delhi ; 
richly embroidered scarfs, skull-caps, and slip- 
pers ; toys executed in mother-of-pearl ; bales 
of shawls, and jewels of high prices; broad 
cloth, stationery, and cutlery, from England ; 
perfumes from Paris, Eau de Cologne, and 
many other articles too tedious to mention. 
The crowd and confusion of buyers and sellers, 
the native groups in every imaginable costume, 
some shining in cloth of gold, and surrounded 
by followers splendidly arrayed, others less ex- 
pensively but picturesquely dressed, and many 
half-naked, or wildly clad, all mixed up with 


hausting effort of attention and patience. The 
following extract from the description of “ Go- 
ing to cover,” by Nimrod himself, shews at 
once the experienced fox-hunter, and the 
pleasing writer. ‘ 

“ Few packs of fox-hounds now meet before 
half-past ten, and several not before eleven 
o'clock. These late periods of the day would 
be ridiculed by our forefathers, could they arise 
from their graves and witneas them; but the 
present protracted hour of dining, and, con- 
sequently, of retiring to rest, renders them 
almost necessary—at all events they are essen- 
tial to comfort. The sportsman has now time 
to get his breakfast at his leisure, instead of, 
as formerly, either going without it, or swal- 
lowing it in half an hour after he awoke ; and, 


priests, soldiers, and religious mendicants, half | unless they are very late risers, he can gene- 


beggar, half bandit, with here and there a 
cluster of Europeans mounted upon elephants, 
exhibit altogether a concourse which no other 


rally enjoy tlis cheerful repast with his family. 
Having the meets of all the neighbouring 
packs to choose from, he fixes upon the one 
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most likely to produce a run; and having also 
fixed over night, with his groom, what horses 
he will ride, or rather been told over night by 
his groom what horses ‘ he had better ride,’ 
they proceed to the place of meeting, at the 
rate of about five miles in the hour; one of 
them mounted by a light boy, who is to bring 
back his master’s hack, or return in the rumble 
of his carriage ; the other, by a good and ex. 
perienced horseman, and one who knows the 
country well, who is to ride his master’s 
* second horse,’ as he is called. The usual pro- 
ceedings with the hounds are these :— On the 
previous day the pack is selected or ‘ drawn,’ 
as the sporting term is, and being fed not later 
than mid-day, have nothing more to eat until 
they return from hunting on the succeeding 
day. It averages from sixteen to twenty 
couples, but hardly ever goes beyond the latter 
number, as, from the present style of riding in 
the field, there is considerable danger to hounds 
of being ridden over and trampled upon ; and 
it is, therefore, the huntsman’s object to take 
out no more than he thinks necessary, and to 
select such as he knows are likely to run well 
together. About half an hour before the time 
for starting arrives, he walks into his kennel, 
and examines the lot he has fixed on for the 
day ; and finding them all right, he returns 
for the purpose of procuring his horse, and 
making other arrangements for his start. Be- 
ing mounted, we have him at the kennel door, 
with his two whippers-in in the rear. He is 
generally a man in what may be called the 
meridian of life, of rather a grave aspect, but 
with an intelligent countenance, and often a 
very penetrating eye—-the tout ensemble con- 
veying an impression of knowledge founded 
upon experience. He has also the appearance 
of robust health, and is cast in a mould of the 
right form to stand work. In fact, he must be 
sound, and especially as regards his lungs. 
which should be equal to those of a Stentor. 
Still, there should be music in his pipe, that is 
to say, his ‘ view holloa’ should be shrill, and 
capable of being heard at a very considerable 
distance ; and from the strength it acquires by 
exercise, it is heard, down wind, as the term is, 
at the extent of a mile at least. The best and 
clearest [ ever heard, was that of Will Barrow, 
so many years huntsman to the late Mr. Cor- 
bet, who hunted Warwickshire. The whip- 
pers-in are equally important, in their situa- 
tion, with the huntsmen,—Mr. Beckford, in- 
deed, thought more so. At all events, in his 
own country, which abounded in riot, he pre- 
ferred, he said, an excellent whipper-in to an ex- 
cellent huntsman. They should be light men, 
not too young, with a quick eye, and still quicker 
ear ; and they should be, which, in fact, they ge- 
nerally are, foudof the sport, or they seldom sue- 
ceed in their profession, and become huntsmen. 
Again, a whipper-in should not only be a bold 
horseman, but he should excel in the use of his 
bridle-hand ; for if he do not, from being so 
often obliged to follow a hound in the middle of 
a field, to flog and rate him,—the hound, of 
course, turning and twisting about to avoid 
him—he would ruin the mouths of his horses. 
It is, however, not only extraordinary how 
quickly some of the élite of this genus will get 
a blow at a hound, in spite of his caution in 
attempting to save himself, but likewise, how 
au old hunter, that has been long ridden by a 
whipper-in, will himself turn after a hound, to 
enable his rider to get a eut at him. I am 
happy, however, to observe, that there is not 
now a tithe of the punishment administered to 
hounds that there was in my younger days, 
when it was occasionally a, practice, to.tie them, 





in a pair of couples, to a gate, and have them | 
flogged, often by both whippers-in at once, for | 
the space of from five to ten minutes at a time. | 
Several causes have operated in their favour 
here. First, the practice of entering hounds to | 
a scetit they are not intended to continue to| 
hunt, is exploded ; secondly, hares are now so | 
plentiful in all hunting countries, and hounds | 
walked through them so much in the summer, | 
that they care little about them; and lastly, | 
the greater number of hounds now bred, over | 
that which was formerly bred, admits of more | 
liberal drafting, by which those likely to be | 
incorrigible are put out of the way at wr 
instead of being attempted to be cured of their | 
evil ways by the lash. It is the duty of the} 
first whipper-in to go well away with the tail 
hounds, when they break cover, so as to be 
ready to get to the head of those that are lead- 
ing, in case his huntsman finds it necessary to 
have them stopped or turned. And here is an 
opportunity for a fine display of his art, as well 
as shewing to the field that he has exercised it 
with judgment towards the pack; for it is a| 
beautiful sight, when a whipper-in gets quickly 
before his hounds in chase, and stops them with 
a few rates, and still fewer smacks of his whip. 
The second whip need not be so forward: he 
has not only to see that all the pack have quitted 
the cover in which the fox has been found; 
but, by being in the rear, he hag frequent op- 
portunities of viewing a short running fox, 
keeping him off his foil, or trying to force him 
from his point, if that point be a bad one. 
The door being opened, the hounds rush out in 
full cry, but which is soon checked by the 
whips; and a silent joy is expressed by the 
flourishing of their sterns, slight whimpers, 
and looks which cannot be mistaken. Their 
travelling pace is about five miles in the hour, 
which keeps them in a kind of jog-trot ; and, 
as may be supposed, what are called ‘ bridle 
roads’ through fields are preferred to those 
which are stoned and hard, out of regard to their 
feet. When the high road is taken, through 
necessity, they are encouraged to travel on the 
foot-paths; which the words, ‘ get over, 
hounds,’ with a slight inclination of the hand 
and arm, instantly causes them to do. Still 
there is a peculiarity in the style and manner 
of hounds, when on their road to cover. Some 
carry both head and stern up; others, both 
down. Some like to go a-head; and, were 
they not looked to, would travel a little out of 
their way, if they thought they could get any 
thing good by so doing; whereas others jog 
yuietly on, as if thinking about what they are 
going to do; and a few have a penchant for fol- 
lowing close to the huntsman’s horse's heels. 
On their return home, also, they exhibit various 
traits; and there is scarcely a pack in which 
one hound is not noted for bringing home some 
trophy of the day,—the head of the fox, the 
most common one. But I must not pass over 
the horses without a few words. The one the 
huntsman rides is, of course, the best, as his 
presence with the pack is at all times required, 
which is not the case with the whips. He is 
generally an animal of power, more than equal 
to the weight of his rider; and like him, is 
also in the meridian of life. Although his legs 
may be both bunged and blemished, and bear- 
ing marks of the firing-irons, he is still sound 
and firm upon them ; and there is a placid and 
somewhat intelligent look about him, which 
shews that he has profited by his years, and the 
experience he has had in the field. He is mueh 
attached to the hounds,—unhappy when they 
are out of his sight; and would not put his 





foot upon one of them for the best feed of oats 


you could give him. He is, of course, an ac- 
complished fencer; has given many proofs of 
his bottom; and his temper is so fine that 
nothing can well disturb it. As for the cry of 
hounds, and the twang of the horn, he heeds 
them not; nevertheless, he has no objection to 
a blank day, which I think he would tell us, 
if he could speak. ‘The horses of the whip. 
pers-in are, for the most part, of rather 
inferior description in their appearance. They 
are not generally horses of much power, but 
almost always well-bred and fast, to enable 
them to catch hounds, when left behind, 
as they so often ure, in covers. Sometimes 
we see the second whip on what is called ‘a 
promising young one’— that is, a good-look. 


ling five-year-old, which his master may have 


either bred or purchased; and which, after being 
initiated to all sorts of fences, by the young and 
strong nerve of an aspiring whipper-in, may 
one day or another become a valuable addition 
to his own stud. But it is scarcely fair to 
make a whipper-in a maker of hunters, A 
good leaper is at times absolutely necessary to 
him; although at others, when only bringing 
up tail-hounds, the fences may be ready crushed 
to his hand. Ask Jack Stevens, whether or not 
a whipper-in should ride a good fencer? and he 
will answer you, ‘ By all means.’ He will tell 
you how many thousand times ‘the squire’ 
has exclaimed, ‘ Get to ’em, Jack, and turn 
"em ; what the d ] are you about ?’?—with a 
thick bulfinch-fence and, perhaps, a yawning 
ditch, or an ox-fenee, staring him in the face; 
and this with all the disadvantage, in addition 
to the absence of excitement, of that slackness 
a horse exhibits when his head is turned away 
from the erowd. Arrived at the place of meet- 
ing, the huntsman — unless in case of strong 
wind or bad weather—+selects an open space, 
where he waits with his hounds until his 
master arrives, and the stated hour is up; but 
which is generally exceeded by a few minutes, 
the delay arising, perhaps, fronr the non-arrival 
of some influential person in the hunt. There 
is, however, little excuse for any man being 
now many minutes behind his time, at the 
cover-side, as few hounds throw off much before 
eleven, and some even after that hour; but the 
late Mr. Meynell obtained for himself great 
popularity by waiting half-an-hour, now and 
then, for some sporting graziers, whose horses 
he ‘saw in the field, but which graziers, he 
knew, were obliged to attend that morning at 
some fair in the neighbourhood of the hunt. 
That excellent master of hounds was well 
aware of the necessity of conciliating this re- 
spectable and influential class of persons, whose 
services are essential to the preservation of 
foxes and sport.” 

Our worthy and entertaining friend Hood's 
peculiar and exhaustless talent is exhibited to 
great advantage in ‘“‘ The Praise of Fishing, an 
Extravaganza,” from which we transcribe the 
following passages :— 

“* Of all the sports ever sported, commend 
me to angling. It is the ‘ wisest, virtnousest, 
discreetest, best ;’—the safest, cheapest, and, 
in all likelihood, the oldest of pastimes. It is 
a one-handed game that would have suited 
Adam himself; it was the only one with which 
Noah could have amused himself in the Ark. 
Hunting and shooting came in second and 
third. The common phrase of ‘ fish, flesh, and 
fowl,’ hints clearly at this order of precedence. 
The savages follow the course laid down ; they 
all begin in the fishing line,—a line of country 
comes afterwards. ‘The Islanders, especially, 
were found to have more than a super-fis! 
knowledge of the art,—.they made very service- 
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able lines of twisted grass, and as respectable 
sneck-bends of fishes’ teeth and mother-of- 

arl, though they had the sense to prefer our 
English fabric. ‘The New Zealanders posi- 
tively persecuted their white visitors with the 
everlasting ery from man, woman, and child, 
of ‘ Tippus akirby! Tippus akirby!’ é. e. give 
usa hovk. The same natives, however, as we 
are informed by the journalist of the voyage, 
ran away like mad from a horse or a gun. It 
is as plain, then, as a pike-staff, which ought 
to be some sort of trolling-rod, that if we were 
to ask Necessity, the Mother of Invention, she 
would say,‘ This is my eldest daughter, sir,’ 
of fishing. To refer to my own experience, 
certainly became acquainted with the angling. 
rod next after the birchen one, and long before 
I had any practical knowledge of Nimrod or 
Ramrod. The very first time I was lost I 
turned up at Sadler’s Wells; on the second 
occasion I had drifted by Leaway to Lea 
Bridge; and the third time of my being ‘ tint,’ 
as the goblin page calls it, I was aqua-tinted at 
the London Docks, afver smelts. All my ear- 
liest speculations had ‘ an ancient and fish-like 
smell.’ I always imagined, till I was thirteen, 
that the monument on Fish Street Hill was 
Izaak Walton’s. My original notion of the 
chief end of string was, that it was to be tied 
to a crooked pin; aud I perfectly recollect a 
ridiculous fancy of mine when I first saw a 
rope-walk, with a man stepping backwards, and 
spinning the tow, as it were, out of his stomach, 
that he was making a gut line. The truth is, 
angling comes more by nature. It is in the 
system, as the doctors say. Plenty of children 
are born with water in tie head; but who ever 
heard of a boy coming into the world with gun- 
powder on the brain, or tops and leathers on 
his legs? The ancients, indeed, who knew a 
thing or two about nativities, have given a 
strong opinion on the subject by assigning two 
signs, Aquarius and Pisces, to the fisherman, 
aud giving only one—that half horse, half 
Robin Hood — Sagittarius, to hunting and 
shooting, like a split vote, between them. 
So much for the antiquity of the sport. As to 
its morals, what field pastime can shew such a 
written character from its master as thefavourite 
pursuit of Cotton’s * Father ?’ It is inoffensive, 
sober, and honest. Without fishing for a com- 
pliment from Mr. Buckingham, I must remark 
that the angler eminently inclines to temperance 
principles, for while at work he never takes any 
thing without water ; and should he afterwards 
indulge in a little of something neat, ae has the 
peculiar excuse of the chilly temperature of 
Bleak Hall. In fact, it is on record in * Sal- 
monia,’ and the story ought to be made into a 
tract, that four fishermen, after a long day in 
the shrewd keen air of the Scotch mountains, 
were contented to wash down their dinner with 
a pint of claret per man. A quartet of gun- 
ners would hardly have stopped at such a half 
measure, but would have charged oftener, and 
gone more up to the muzzle, with a potation 
more potent, in the country of Farintosh and 
Glenlivet. Perhaps they would not have con- 
sidered it out of character to finish off the day’s 
sport by shooting the cat. As for the fox- 
hunter, he is notoriously apt, whatever pack 
he may meet with, to find himself in the Vine 
country in the end. A well-known pen has 
thrown a purple light on the festivities at cer- 
tain fox dinners, where a brilliant run with the 
hounds led to a very fast thing with the de- 
Canters. And, truly, your ‘ cramming, ram- 
ming, jamming cove,’ after cramming with 
Venison, ramming with beef, aud jamming with 
pastry, is the very man to go from the Mutton 
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Cove to the Cove of Cork, and set in for a 
pouring wet night. There are other little 
faults, besides checks, about hunting, which 
cannot be set down to Piscator, in a true bill. 
For instance, no indignant Diana rushes out 
shouting ‘ Horsegomeral !’ and accuses him of 
breaking her pales; on the contrary, the pails 
of pretty Madge are offered to him for a drink 
of new milk, and she is even so convinced of his 
gentleness and other good qualities, that she 
invites him, in a song, to live with her and be 
her love. He is too honest to take a fence that 
is not his own, and too humane to trample on 
any body’s corn. Neither is he obnoxious to 
the charge of hitting foul, which is brought 
now and then against the fowling-piece. A 
comrade never suffers from the shot of the line, 
as he does from the line of the shot. Piscator 
is not apt, like Venator and some rash masters, 
to miss something, and give John a discharge 
on the spot. He never allows puss a hare- 
breadth escape at the expense of poor Ponto: 
or seasons a friend’s hat into a pepper-castor. 
Then there is no incendiarism about him. No 
puzzling cases of spontaneous combustion occur 
in his track ; for he does not ‘ throw about fire,’ 
as Dr. Watts sings, ‘and say it was only in 
sport.” You do not hear of his warming a 
barn, as ladies do their dresses, with a little 
wadding: or of his obliging a farmer’s family 
to begin fires, towards winter, in the rick- 
yard. With as many gunners as anglers in 
its vicinity, the Thatched House, at Islington, 
would have been, years ago, in a blaze. But 
there is not any thing about Piscator to make 
him commonly hazardous; he has not even a 
fire-fly amongst his flies, or a glow-worm amongst 
his worms. If he occasionally gets warned off 
at Waltham Abbey, it is not on account of the 
powder mills—although Salter says of the 
London angler, ‘ as he uses the finest tackle he 
is obliged to strike light.’ Shooting, again, is 
a noisy affair; a rattling, popping, cracking, 
banging business ; whereas the fisherman dis- 
turbs noboby — not even Echo. Silence gives 
consent to the gentle art, and Zimmermann 
himself would scarcely have objected to Pis- 
cator’s company. He is fit to live at Tot- 
tenham, amongst the Friends;—a Quaker, 
indeed, might indulge, without inconsistency, 
in some of the stiller kinds of angling. It is a 
sport that might be practised in the cistern of a 
sick house! ‘ All Pleasant Place’ never com- 
plains of it before a magistrate for shattering 
nerves and glass by sending number six into 
number seven. Nor is the most delicate female 
thrown into a shiver of apprehension at the 
mere sight of its tackle. The shooter, with bis 
‘horrid musketry,’ is sometimes the very re- 
verse of a real blessing to mothers: but what 
bereaved parent ever had to reproach Piscator 
all her life with leaving his rod about, in child- 
ren’s reach, without even taking the cap off his 
float! The runtling of the family empties his 
kettle over itself without scalding a hair off its 
head ; and if the father himself sits down on a 
hook, it only reminds him of the many good 
points about the fisherman! Then, for safety, 
he is as safe as a safety coach without horses — 
as harmless to himself as to his neighbour. The 
shooter will so far mistake his interest as to 
surcharge his own gun, and a hand or so pays 
the penalty ; — but who ever heard of ‘Tedding- 
ton Lock flying off, and three or four of Pis- 
cator’s fingers along with it, to say nothing o! 
Miller’s Thumbs. He might drag his butt-end 
all day long through a quick-set, without his 
engine ‘hedging off’ and afflicting him with a 
load of indigestibles in his stomach. Sometimes. 
but rarely, he accidentally liquidates the debt of 





nature. A bank breaks and lets him in — as a 
bank might do, however, in Lombard Street ; or 
in speculating too sanguinely for a rise, at a fall, 
he throws all he has into the concern, and is 
ruined. The juvenile anglers chiefly suffer. 
A truant, who ought to be at Merchant Tailors’, 
is dragged out of Breeches-Maker’s-Hole — or 
a gndgeon-hunter goes into the other world 
by the New Cut;—and so might an urchin 
be drowned whilst merely washing in the City 
Road Basin. Besides, cockney angling by the 
small fry, is not fishing, but only playing with 
water, —as playing with gunpowder is not 
shooting. To turn to hunting, what @ comfort- 
able difference between breaking a joint of hazel 
and whalebone, and fracturing the hinge of 
the os scruffii, the top joint, 1 take it, of the 
human body! How delicious are the pastoral 
walks of Piscator through the daisied meads— 
but just ask Rhodes, the great cowkeeper, a 
propos of ‘riding over pastures,’ what he 
thinks of a burst in a clover field? The actu- 
ary of any life office will tell you something to 
the point; and, truly, to hunt oneself to death 
can hardly be separated from the ‘ voluntary 
system,’ of suicide. The very pace so boasted 
of, is an aggravation, when a man is running a 
risk; but if any deadly risk besets Piscator, it 
is that of his death of cold, and he knows better 
than to mount a galloping horse to help him in 
catching it. The rules of his art, indeed, sug- 
gest precautions for the care of his person and 
health; for instance, to keep as far as he can 
from the edge—not to put his hand in the 
kettle, nor to strike without just occasion — to 
avoid lifting great weights, and straining his 
lines —to have an eye to a weak part —to 
keep his inside in good order — to avoid chafing 
and fretting —and take care of entanglements 
and embarrassments —to guard with a cork 
against any thing that might run into him to 
his injury, —and, in short, many little whole- 
some hints, to be found in any angling guide, 
almost as clearly laid down as in a medical one. 
Sv much for paying in person : now for paying 
in purse. It is natural to expect that when 
money mounts up, it will do so on horsebaek ; 
and, accordingly, hunting is the costliest of field- 
sports. Let hounds be kept as dog cheap as 
they may, they will draw heavily on the pocket, 
and come to a considerable cheque at the bank- 
er’s. To be sure a man may only subscribe to 
a pack; or drop in without subscribing ; but 
still he must purchase and keep hunters, and 
it is well known that every horse ‘ eats like a 
horse,’ and, like Dando, without the most res 
mote notion of paying for his repasts. More- 
over, besides the corn bill, there are others that 
will be as full of running till the end of the 
year ; —in short, barring a mounted patrole, it 
is impossible on many accounts for a gentleman 
to ride to hounds, and go the pace, at a mode. 
rate rate. Ramrod may pay his shot upon 
more easy terms; still, the most killing gun 
ever put together will not bring down an ex- 
penditure. Putting out of sight that ‘auld 
Joe’ Manton, whose pieces used to carry such 
a load o’ money, even adecent single barrel is 
not to be had for a trifle—and, besides the 
prime cost, there is a kick for three pounds 
thirteen and sixpence per annum on firing it 
off. Then there must be pointers, or setters, 
or spaniels; and besides their cost and main- 
tenance, every sporting dog must answer to the 
call of the tax-gatherer, as well as to your own, 
which, as Franklin says, is ‘ payiug rather dear 
for your whistle,’ — and, finally, there must be 
a manor, or a right of shooting over Shooter's 
Hill, or somewhere else. ‘Taking all these items, 
game will come, as well as go, rather high iu 
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the long run — particularly if you pay the car- 
riage. In fact, as some slender annuitants com- 
plain towards winter, ‘firing comes dear’ — 
very dear indeed, if we compare it to Piscator’s 
water-rates. At his first fitting out, how mild- 
ly the rod punishes his pocket! How slightly 
his lines dip into his income! How trifling 
the expense of baiting a hook to that of baiting 
anag! Buthe needs no horse —only a little 
horse-hair. The Thames itself is a free fish- 
ery—but, should he think proper to subscribe to 
a water, how moderate his contribution to a 
river compared with Venator’s to a kennel ! 
As for dogs — he does not even require one to 
fetch his game out of the water —and, above 
all, let the prime cost and the current expendi- 
ture of the angler be what they may, he enjoys 
one prodigious and exclusive advantage, name- 
ly, that he puts in, as well as draws out.” 
There are many anecdotes of horses, dogs, 
foxes, hares, and other animals, which we 
would willingly quote, but our limits will not 
permit us to do so. Of the admirable embel- 
lishments, we mean to speak in another part of 
our Number. 





Jon, a Tragedy. By T. Noon Talfourd. 4th 
edition. To which are added ‘ Sonnets.” 
London, 1837. Moxon. 

To offer any opinion upon Jon now, would be 

most superfluous. It has undergone the ordeal 

of every trying kind of criticism, and has come, 
like pure gold, through them all. First, pri- 
vate and friendly, but astute judgment; then 
the strange jury of a mixed audience on stage 
representation; and last of all the public press 
and the country. And here it is .in a fourth 
edition. We have marked the three letters 
ion in italics, for, besides the genius of the 
author, we are impressed with the idea that 
there is much in them, if our philosophy could 
find it out, something like magic, and in every 
language where they occur, witness Iona, Ionah, 

Osirion, Apollyon, Ionia, Iuno, &c. &c.—but, 

what has ancient philology to do with modern 

tragedy? We shall say no more but that Jon 
has long been a hobby of ours. 

In the present instance it is introduced by a 
preface, in which the learned author treats so 
eloquently of the drama, and expresses so for- 
cibly sentiments in which we cordially agree 
with him, that we have great pleasure in trans- 
ferring them to our page. Speaking of the 
honourable, and, as weeks proceed, every hour 
more honoured effort making at Covent Garden 
to redeem the drama from its fallen state, Mr. 
Talfourd says :— 

*¢ There is one circumstance attendant on the 
circulation of this drama which has afforded 
me peculiar gratification—that it has been read 
without disapproval by many of those estimable 
persons whose conscientious scruples withhold 
them from the theatre, and has won some of 
them to confess that there is nothing in the 
form of dramatic poetry necessarily akin to 
guilty passions and ignoble aims. I am well 
aware, that it is indebted for this fortune not 
to any tone of moral feeling superior to that 
which is to be felt in its more powerful con- 
temporaries, but to the incidental relations of 
its author, and to the manner of its original 
distribution: and I refer to it, therefore, with 
pleasure rather than with pride. If such as 
these are still deterred from sharing in the 
refined enjoyments of the acted drama, and 
from permitting their children to receive from 
it the vivid impressions which it leaves, by a 
just fear of the accidental influences with which 
it has been too frequently associated, they may 
be assured that an opportunity is now offered 





to them of accepting the benefit without the 
alloy. They will find one of those great 
theatres, where alone the mightiest effects of 
heroic action and suffering can ever be felt, or 
their greatness fitly presented, under the direc- 
tion of an artis} whose personal worth might 
grace any profession or rank, and who, in seek. 
ing to dissipate the languor which has crept 
over the general heart in reference to the stage, 
at the sacrifice of his own health and ease, and 
the risk of his well-earned fortune, has had the 
virtue and the courage to cast away all vicious 
appliances, and to discourage every blandish- 
ment except those by which art embodies the 
conceptions of genius. To Covent Garden 
Theatre the sternest moralist may now conduct 
those whose moral nurture he regards as his 
most anxious and most delightful duty, with- 
out fear lest their minds should be diverted from 
the blameless gaieties or noble passion of the 
scene by intrusive suggestions of vice, which he 
would skreen, as far as possible, from their 
thoughts. If, indeed, dramatic representation 
itself is essentially evil; if it is a crime to 
render historic truths more vivid by calling 
forth its august figures from the depth of time 
and the silence of books, ‘ in their habits as 
they lived;’ if it is a sin to displace the 
vapidity of conversation, revolving in its own 
small circle of personal experiences, by present- 
ing the genial eccentricities of character to be 
at once laughed at and loved, and imagining 
the graces of society without its bitterness ; if 
it is an offence against the beneficent Author of 
our being ‘ to hold a mirror up’ to the nature he 
has moulded, in which its grandest and its 
fairest varieties shall be reflected in the hap- 
piest combinations, as that choicest of all his 
human works—a poet’s soul —has cast them ; 
the attempts to remove from the magic glass all 
external impurities must be fruitless. 
there are those who, while they hold the faith 
and morals of Milton, are not afraid to accept 
his precept and to follow his example, I would 
entreat of them to assist the lessee of a great 
national theatre in his generous struggle to 
reseue the stage from the pollutions which have 
too long debased it. I urge this on them thus 
earnestly, because, in proportion as the dis- 
sipated and frivolous have withdrawn from this 
intellectual enjoyment, it becomes their province 
to sustain it; because I firmly believe that its 
maintenance is most important to the expansion 
of all that is social, and to the nurture of all 
that is great within us; because I deem it— 
not as an instructor in the way of direct moral 
invitation or purpose—but as dissolving the 
crust of selfishness which daily cares and labours 
gradually form about the kindest hearts; as 
softening the pride of conventional virtue, and 
bringing the outcasts of humanity within its 
sphere; and as combining all the picturesque 
varieties which external distinctions present 
with the sense of the noble equality which lies 
beneath them.” 

To this high appeal we shall add nothing, 
but content ourselves with noticing that the 
eight sonnets added to the publication before us 
are chiefly founded on local circumstances and 
feelings, and adding the last of them, being the 
most general in subject, as a specimen of the 
writer in this species of composition. 


«* Fame—the Symbol and Proof of Immortality. 
The names that slow Oblivion have defied, 
And ionate Ambition’s wildest shocks, 
Stand in lone grandeur, like eternal rocks, 
To cast broad shadows o’er the silent tide 
Of Time's unebbing flood, whose waters glide, 
fA gery darkness from their secret spring, 
And, bearing on each transitory thing. 
Leaves those old monuments in loneliest pride. 
There stand they—fortresses uprear’d by man, 








But if 


ts janine 
Whose earthly frame is mortal; symbols high 
Of life unchanging,—strength that cannot die ; 
Proofs that our nature is not of a span, 
But of immortal essence, and allied 
To life and joy and love unperishing.” 





A Postscript to a Memoir of the Life and 
Works of William Wyon, Esq., A.R.A., 
Chief Engraver of the Royal Mint. By 
Nicholas Carlisle, Esq. Pp. 63. London, 
1837. Printed (as was the Memoir) for 
private circulation. 

Ir seems that a correspondence has taken place 
between Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Hamilton, late 
one of the vice-presidents of the Society of 
Antiquaries, respecting some observations made 
in the Memoir of Mr. Wyon on Mr. Pistrucci, 
chief medallist at the Mint, complaining of the 
large sums of the public money given to the 
latter, and the very little he had performed for 
it, and his present inaction in the public service, 
notwithstanding his continuing salary. Mr. 
Hamilton, having read some long extracts from 
the “ Memoir” in the “* Numismatic Journal,” 
took up the cause of Mr. Pistrucci, and wrote 
to Mr. Carlisle, upon the subject of “ what 
was described as the substance, but which must, 
he presumed, be a distortion of his Memoir ;” 
and, on Mr. Carlisle replying that he was “per. 
fectly satisfied that nothing had been advanced 
in his Memoir of Mr. Wyon, which was not 
supported by truth,’’ Mr. Hamilton addressed 
a long letter to Mr. Carlisle, containing, cer- 
tainly, some very unmeasured and unqualified 
strictures on various parts of the ‘* Memoir,” 
where Mr. Wyon is praised, or Mr. Pistrucci, 
or his receipts and works, were criticised, and 
took up the quarrel so personally, that he closes 
his letter by saying he had on the same day 
resigned his seat as one of the vice-presidents 
of the Society of Antiquaries,* rather than “‘ sit 
at the same board with one, who had gra- 
tuitously gone out of his way to circulate as- 
persions against an individual, whom he was 
proud to call one of his dearest friends, and 
whose abilities as an artist were only equalled 
by his honesty as a man.”’ 

Upon this strong expression of feeling, Mr. 
Carlisle has considered it necessary to justify 
what he has written, by the “‘ Postscript” now 
under consideration. The correspondence is 
printed in an appendix, and required this 
notice, as an introduction to Mr. Carlisle’s 
defence. 

When men, so many years before the public, 
that they have grown old in a well-earned and 
acknowledged character for learned research, 
criticism, and taste, enter into personal quar- 
rels, the literary and antiquarian world cannot 
but deeply deplore such an occurrence. It is 
not within our purpose, nor our general plan, 
to take either side of the question, or make an 
attempt ‘‘inter magnos componere lites ;” and, 
therefore, we shall give some extracts, from 
which our readers may form their own opinions. 

“ That foreigners, merely as such, should be 
repelled from the British shores, and be for- 
bidden to introduce their productions of skill, 
or to propose their works of enterprise, would, 
indeed, be madness, because injurious to the 
best interests of the empire. * * I have 
merely spoken of that gentleman [Mr. Pis-. 
trucci] in connexion with the large sums he 
has received, and the little duty he has latterly 
performed in his official capacity; I have ar- 
raigned none of his works; I have said nothing 
of his private character; I have barely treated 
his professional conduct with that freedom to 
which every public man is, and ought to be, 





* Mr. Carlisle has been one of the secretaries to the 








Society of Antiquarians, for above 30 years. 
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amenable. I have done him no injury; and it 
would have been well had he, or his friends, 
shewn similar forbearance, and abstained from 
that invective which commonly betrays a want 
of fact and poverty of argument. * * * 
That Mr. Hamilton should have stepped for- 
ward with so much intemperate zeal, to pour 
the vial of his wrath on a work in which he is 
nowhere mentioned, nor in the remotest degree 
alluded to, cannot but be considered as exceed- 
ingly strange, perfectly unaccountable. But I 
shall neither question his motives, nor copy the 
grossness of his language.” 

As specimens of the style of Mr. Hamilton’s 
principal letter, Mr. Carlisle, after noticing 
thirty specific charges of ignorance, gives the 
following : —‘* Direct, or wilfully indirect mis- 
statement—libellous insinuations—fabricator— 
deluded—beneath his notice—resign my seat— 
never can again consent to sit at the same 
board — gratuitously gone out of his way — ra- 
ther hardly expressed — to recollect who threw 
the first stone.” 

Mr. Carlisle then takes up the different ac- 
cusationsor assertions of Mr. Hamilton seriatim, 
and states his answers, of which we give some 
as specimens :—‘* Mr. Hamilton asserts that 
the little which Mr. Wyon knows of modelling, 
was gratuitously taught him by Mr. Pistrucci. 
Had Mr. Hamilton applied to that artist, to 
whom, of course, as ‘ one of his dearest friends,’ 
he must have ready access, he could have told 
him, that he never gave Mr. Wyon any in- 
struction. The fact is notorious, that Mr. 
Wyon studied in the Royal Academy in 1814, 
previous to which, in 1813, the large gold 
medal was awarded by the Society of Arts to 
him, for an original model in wax of the head 
of Ceres.” 

* One of Mr. Pistrucci’s first works in steel 
was an alteration of the half-crown die of 
George the Third, originally engraved by 
Thomas Wyon; this alteration he made with 
the diamond and wheel, tools that he had been 
accustomed to use in cutting gems. The art 
of sinking dies in steel with the graver, was 
gratuitously taught Mr. Pistrucci by Mr. 
Wyon and his cousin, with which mode of en- 
graving he was previously entirely unac- 
quainted.” Mr. Hamilton having stated that 
Mr. Pistrucci, alone, by his extraordinary 
exertions, enabled the then master of the mint 
“to bring out the whole of the new coinage 
after the peace, in an incredibly short space of 
time, and under very trying difficulties neces- 
sarily attendant upon a new establishment,” 
Mr. Carlisle says,—‘‘ The first issue of the new 
coin from the Bank of England was on the 3d 
of February, 1817, and Mr. Pistrucci did not 
enter the mint until the month of September, 
1817. * * * Mr. William Wyon was 
appointed the second engraver in 1816; and it 
was not until the latter part of the year 1817, 
that Mr. Pistrucci succeeded as chief, on the 
lamented death of Mr. Thomas Wyon ; but 
Mr. William Wyon was then most assuredly 
occupied in the duties of his office.” 

“ When Mr. Hamilton tells us, also, that he 
has always considered the appointment of Mr. 
Wyon to the office of chief engraver, ‘as a 
flagrant act of injustice,’ he forgets that Mr. 
Pistrucci’s services were discontinued in 1822, 
in consequence of his declining to copy a bust, 
made by Mr. Chantrey, of his majesty George 
the Fourth, and which the king, being dis- 
satisfied with the portrait on the coinage, had 
commanded should be copied.”’ 

_ “When Mr. Hamilton takes upon himself, 
in an angry mood, to resign the office of one of 
the vice-presidents of the Society of Anti- 








quaries, he displays the folly of a spoiled child, 
who punishes himself, whilst he imagines he is | 
teasing others ; but, when he assigns as a motive | 
that he cannot sit at the same board with me, | 
he seems, at least, to have the desire of sowing | 
discord in the Society, and of injuring a re. | 
sponsible officer in their esteem. Mr. Hamil- | 
ton must, however, be allowed to be the best | 
judge of what is most agreeable to his own feel- | 
ings in this matter; though it may be con-| 
sidered a source of regret, that a gentleman | 
should suffer his irritable temper to be the | 
cause of removing him from a situation which | 
was once the great object of his fair ambition. | 
Friendship is a plant of slow growth, and I am | 
not young enough to form fresh associations | 
with facility: I cannot, then, but lament the 
termination of an acquaintance of nearly thirty- 
one years, with one to whom I have ever shewn 
respect and esteem.” 

One more extract must suffice : — ** Having 
now gone through the whole of Mr. Hamilton’s 
remarkable letter, although I find much that is 
* hardly expressed’ against Mr. Wyon and my- 
self, I perceive very little of defence or explana- 
tion of what I objected to in his dearest friend, 
Mr. Pistrucci. If I state that he received 1325/. 
for three jasper heads, I am told that ‘I am 
ignorant’. If I state that he received 1780/. 
on account of the Waterloo medal, which is 
not yet finished, I am again told that ‘ I am 
perfectly ignorant’. If I give a comparative 
statement of his and Mr. Wyon’s receipts and 
services, I receive no reply. Now, my ‘ igno- 
rance’ is no justification of Mr. Pistrucci: the 
pleasing duty of defence still remains to be 
performed by Mr. Hamilton for his dearest 
friend.” 

Mr. Carlisle's defence of himself, and his 
‘* Memoir,” is cool, explicit, and spirited: 
we have done our duty to the public in laying 
it before them ; and, repeating that we disclaim 
all partisanship or interposition’in the quarrels 
of others, such a dispute, between such men, 
and carried to such an extent, is deeply to be 
regretted. 





Walsingham, the Gamester. By the Author 
of “ The Life of aSailor.” 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1838. Bentley. 

Captain CHaMIER is more successful at sea 
than on land: still there are some striking 
scenes in the present work ; among which are 
some from the late French revolution. These 
are evidently the production of an eye-witness ; 
and we shall give one, instead of interfering 
with the progress of the story. 

** One of these scenes, which might appal a 
firmer heart than a woman’s, was witnessed 
from the window of the Café Turc; and all the 
miseries which Walsingham had pictured on 
the night when he recommended their flight 
from Paris were apprehended. It arose from 
cessation of hostilities for two hours, in order to 
the gendarmes having solicited from the mob a 
come to some permanent treaty, which would 
prevent any further flow of blood. The popu- 
lace, overcome more by the intense heat of the 
day than by the actual opposition of their ene- 
mies, were overjoyed at this overture, which they 
fondly imagined would end all the disturbances. 
They, therefore, after having quenched their 
thirst, stood in groups discussing the affairs of 
the day. Some boys climbed the arch of St. 
Denis, and placed a tricoloured flag thereon, 
waving their hats, and shouting out, ‘ Vive la 
Nation!’ Nosooner did the gendarmes perceive 
this favourable opportunity than they resumed 
the attack upon the unarmed, unprepared citi- 





zens, and many were thus slaughtered. Ax 


was made at the arms by both parties: but they 
were seized by the unwounded men and dis- 
charged as the police advanced. A savage re- 
taliation now ensued: in vain the wounded 
soldier cried for mercy—the word was unknown ; 
they were sacrificed, butchered without remorse 
and without feeling. It was only at the Porte 
St. Denis that these atrocities were committed. 
The Swiss troops, who fired on the populace in 
the Place du Palais Royal in a similar manner, 
paid dearly for their treachery ; but they fought 
with the intention of dying rather than sur- 
rendering, being fully impressed with the erro-~ 
neous idea, that their abandoning their arms 
would be the sure step to their murder. The 
citizens who fought in that quarter of the town 
were animated with a very different feeling,— 
murder or plunder was not their intention ; 
and it is one of the most astonishing facts in 
that revolution, that the thirsty soldiers in 
many instances refused wine, which they could 
have procured without the smallest difficulty, 
and rather chose to continue under the sensa- 
tion of thirst, than quench it by any other 
means than water, more especially if the wine 
was to be procured by plunder. * * * 

“* The mob were chasing one man, who by 
his dress he soon recognised to be a gendarme. 
The poor fellow was wounded, and was making 
this last attempt to save his life; whilst the 
infuriated people, most of whom were armed, 
called out to seize the reptile and fix him asa 
mark against the Porte St. Denis. This scene 
had not escaped the party at the Café Turc; 
for, as the firing had previous to this been 
partially suspended, the ladies, imitating others 
of their sex, and gathering courage by example, 
had without fear advanced to the windows. 
With intense interest they watched the termi- 
nation of this affair. The rash man had, in his 
uniform, ventured from his lurking-place: he 
was instantly recognised; the revenge which 
was uppermost in the drunken minds of the 
mob prompted them to seize their arms, and 
the poor fellow, seeing their object, endea- 
voured, by stepping suddenly from side to side, 
to avoid the death he saw, when too late, per- 
haps, to be almost inevitable. By his quick. 
ness he escaped the ill-directed shots, until one, 
a mere random fire, struck him in the leg: 
he felt the wound, but struggled with the 
pain; the hounds were soon upon him—they 
seized him, and threw him on the ground. 
* Let’s all have a shot at him,’ said a 
youngster of about seventeen, who had been 
placed on the arch, and who had taken not one, 
but five or six shots at the flying enemy: * my 
brother is killed, and I will have revenge !° 
‘ That's noble,’ said another; ‘ of course you 
shall have a shot at him. Let us place him 
with his back against the Porte St. Denis, and 
we will soon have blood for blood.’ In drunken 
society, a hint is almost invariably taken : there 
is no folly a drunken man will not commit, and 
no crime of which he is not capable ; —such is 
the penalty exacted for disgracing the human 
intellect, and of levelling man with a brute. 
No sooner was the horrid proposition made, 
than the victim’s arms were lashed, and his 
legs secured against all escape. It required but 
little time to effect this. ‘The poor fellow was 
then led to the arch, or rather dragged, and 
was placed upright against it. ‘* Hear me, ‘ 
comrades,’ he said, ‘ before you murder me. 
only did my duty, which I was bound to do 3 
why, then, do you seek to kill me, and leave one 
of your own countrywomen a widow, and three 
French boys fatherless ?’ ‘ My brother! give 
me back my brother you have murdered !’ said 


rush | the half-dranken lad, ‘ and then we may listen 
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to your nonsense. Stand out of the way, boys ! 
I will‘soon send poor William a companion.” 
Our chief objection to the narrative is its 
denotiment—reform in such a case is more 
than improbable. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons ; illustrating 
the Perfection of God in the Phenomena of 
the Year. By the Rev. H, Duncan, D.D. 
Pp. 408, Edinburgh, Oliphant and Son ; 
Glasgow, Collins; Dublin, Curry and Co. ; 
London, Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

Turis is the last volume of the series published 
by the reverend author, and dedicated to the 
season of Autumn, whose various labours, pro- 
duce, and appearances, he brings to illustrate 
his moral and religious lessons. After describing 
these phenomena, he treats of them in con- 
nexion with three great human wants, food, 
clothing, and architecture. Tracing their early 
history, he furnishes us with accounts of their 
existing state, and applies the whole to the im- 
pression of those truths which cannot but 
amend the heart on the best basis of amend- 
ment—the infusion of knowledge, and enlarge- 
ment of the understanding. It is an excellent 
volume for youthful instruction, and yet so full 
of curious matter as to be exceedingly well 
adapted for reading in the family circle, where 
the attractive and entertaining are desirable 
components with the more important and se- 
rious. 

Mechanies of Fluids, for Practical Men, com- 
prising Hydrostatics, Descriptive and Con- 
structive, the whole illustrated by numerous 
Examples and appropriate Diagrams. By 
Alexander Jamieson, LL.D., Author of 
© Elements of Algebra. 8vo. pp. 472. Lon- 
don, 1837. Orr and Co. 

Treats fully and practically of a very im- 

portant branch of philosophy, upon which new 

lights are breaking every year, and from the 
cultivation of which much national benefit may 
be expected. 

The Popular Encyclopedia, Vol. V., Part I. 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, 1837. Blackie and 
Son. 

TueE present volume of this valuable contribu- 

tion to the diffusion of popular knowledge, runs 

from the word * Pedagogue”’ to the word 

* Romanzoff ;”’ and is conducted with the same 

care as its precursors. 

The Young Scholar's Manual of Useful Knorvledge, by 
T. Carpenter. lino. pp.72, (London, Darton and Harvey.) 
—A little volume, conveying a great deal of various in- 
formation, in the form of question and answer. 

A First Grammar of the Latin Language, Designed for 
Schools or Private Tuition, by the Rev. W. Butler, M.A. 
Head Master of the Free Grammar School, Nottingham. 
18mo. pp. 128 (London, Longman and Co.)—This little 
grammar is admirably adapted to its purpose. The first 
Steps are aided as much as possible, and instructors will 
find that om | have good cause to thank Mr. Butler for 
his judicious labours. 

The Earidom Restored, by E. Lakeby. 2 vols. 12mo. 
(London, Smith, Elder, and Co.)—A very duil and com- 
monplace fiction. 

The Works of William Cowper, Edited by R. Southey, 

sq., LL.D, 12mo, (London, Baldwin and Cradock,)— 

This volume closes one of the most beautifully illustrated 
works that has yet —— even in this age of elegant 
editions. We kuow of no fault to find in this admirable 
work,—it is complete in every way—and Cowper, so long 
an established favourite, will, if possible, be more popu- 
jar than ever. These volumes form a valuable and in- 
teresting standard work, 

The Death of Marlowe ; a Tragedy in one Act, by R. H. 
Horne, Author of ** Cosmo De Medici,” &c. &e. 8vo. 
pp. 28 (London, Saunders and Otley.)—An attempt after 
the fashion of the olden dramatists, but we cannot add, 
at all a successful one. 

Grammar of Modern Geography, by Peter Parley. 16mo 
pp- 3u4, (London, Tegg.)— A very useful manual, plea- 
santly adap.ed to the use of young people. 

The Parterre; or, the Whole Art of Forming Flower 
Gardens, by C. F. Jervis, Esq. 12mo. pp, 48. (London, 
Bull.) — The directions here are given in such good taste, 
that we quite long to go and execute them. 





Camillus ; a Historical Play, in Five Acts, by George 
Condy, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Pp. 51. (London, Long- 
man and Co,) — There is a good deal of meritorious writ- 
ing in this play; but the author confesses that it is not 
fitted for the stage; to which we must add, that it was 
hardly worthy of publication. It is too level, and wants 
interest ; and we think such comparisons as the subjoined, 
of Rome under the feet of Brennus, are infra dig. 


** Camillus, Fear not for her; she'll kick again, 
And give the Gaul her hoof with such a jerk, 
As to let in more light upon his brain 
Than he can see with.” 


1, De Porquet's French and English, and English and 
French Versions, &§c. 2. Turning English Idioms into 

‘vench Idioms at Sight, §c. Second Edition. (London, 
De Porquet and Cooper.) — Both nice little volumes to 
help on the student of French to a more perfect acquaint- 
ance with the language 

The Evils of Quarantine Laws, and Non-Existence of 
Pestilential Contagion: the Privy Council, and College of 
Physicians ; the Means of Prevention and Method of Cure 
of the Cholera Morbus, and the Atrocities of the Cholera 
Panic, by Captain White, late H.E.I.C. Service. 8vo. 
pp. 176. (London, Wilson; Edinburgh, Oliver and 
Boyd; Dublin, Cumming.)— The title of this volume 
tells its story. The author adopts the opinions of the 
late Dr. Charles Maclean, whom he largely quotes; and 
argues not very temperately on the subjects here an- 
nounced, This, however, is not, we fancy, a moment at 
which the world, and especially the people of London, 
will be taught to believe that precautions against plague 
and cholera are ridiculous. 

A Letter to Lord J. Russell on Asiatic Cholera, by Dr. 
Joseph Ayre. (London, Longman and Co.) — This pam- 
pales also questions the means adopted during the cho- 
era panic for restraining the progress of the disease; and 
enforces the necessity for improving the condition of the 
lower orders, as the only resource for preventing its fatal 
recurrence. 

Alfred Societies, Se. (London, Longman and Co.) — A 
benevolent plan for establishing sick clubs on a small 
scale; and strenuously enforced by the writer, Mr. H. L, 
Smith, of Southam, who has also earnestly recommended 
the formation of self-supporting charitable and parochial 
dispensaries. 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge: Lane’s Modern 
Egypt, Vol. IT. (London, Knight.)—We have so recent] 
finished a detailed review of this work, in its origina 
form, that we need only mention here its completion as 
part of this ‘‘ Library” series. 

Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. XCVI. Biography, 
Vol. II. Eminent Literary and Scientific Men of Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal. (London, Longman and Co., and 
Taylor.)—This volume contains lives of distinguished 
Spanish and Portuguese writers, and is not remarkable 
either for very good style or novelty of material. 

Books,—First Grammar of the Latin Language, 
by the Rev. W. Butler, M.A. Pp. 128. (London, Long- 
man and Co.; Nottingham, Dearden.) An Abridgement 
of Murray's English Grammar, by the Rev. J. Ellis, jun. 
Pp. 148. (London, Moore ; Manchester, Bancks and Co, ; 
Selby, Galpine.) The Young Scholar's Manual of Useful 
Knowleige, by Thomas Carpenter. Pp. 72. (London, 
Mead, Darton and Harvey, Edwards.) Homonyma Lin- 
gue Latine, by T. Swinburne Carr. Pp. 119. (London, 
Schloss.)—All very nice little elementary books in their 


way. 
Practical Religion ; or, Christian Obedience, in a Series of 


Twelve Sermons, &c. 8vo. pp. 141. (London, Longman and 
Co.; Bath, Simms and Collins.)—Very short discourses, 
but replete with excellent advice and sound practical ob- 
servation, 

Tales about Wales, with a Catechism of Welsh History, 
by a Lady of the Principality. Second edition. Edited 
by Captain Basil Hall, R.N. pp. circ, 330, (Edinburgh, 
Cadell; London, Whittaker.)—A nice little volume, in 
which historical stories and traditions are pleasingly told. 
It well deserves to have come to a new edition. 

Science of Life Insurance, by Peter Watt, Accountant, 
Edinburgh. 8vo. (Edinburgh, J. Anderson ; London, 
Smith, Elder, and Co.) A valuable treatise on a very 
important subject, not yet thoroughly understood. It is 
illustrated by tables, which are curious and interesting ; 
and some of the general remarks are original and sound, 

A Practical Treatise on Warming Buildings by Hot 
Water, Sc. §c., by C. Hood, F.R.A.S. 8vo. pp, 216. 
(London, Whittaker.) — Many woodcuts illustrate Mr. 
Hood’s investigation of this useful invention, Tables 
constructed on calculations respecting radiant and con- 
ducted heat, rules theoretical and practical, and thence 
the correction of past errors, come all within the scope of 
his treatise, which is certainly the most complete we have 
hitherto seen. 

Remarks on Mathematical or Demonstrative Reasoning ; 
its Connexion with Logic, and its Application to Seience, §c. 
8vo. pp. 135. (London, Green,)— This treatise displays 
much ability; but the questions it discusses are rather 
too abstruse to be introduced at length into our pages. 
The application of the author's opinions to several recent 
physical and metaphysical publications give it popular 
interest. He is a strenuous admirer of Hartley and Mill. 

The Judgment of the Anglican Church (Posterior to the 
Reformation), on the Sufficiency of Holy Scripture, and the 
Authority of the Holy Catholic Church in Matters of Faith ; 
as contained in her Authorised Formularies, and illustrated 
by the Writings of her Elder Masters and Doctors, with a 
copious Introduction and Notes, by J. F. Russell, $.C.L, 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 287. (London, Baily and Co.; 
Oxford, Parker; Cambridge, Stevenson.) — The title- 





page explains the nature of this publication, which (says 
the Preface) is designed to set at rest (so far as the de- 
cision of the Church of England is concerned) the im. 
portant questions of the sufliclency of Holy Scripture, 
and the value of Catholic tradition. The misrepresenta- 
tions of Roman and other sectaries, and the peculiar 
aspect of the times, seem peremptorily to call for such 
an exhibition of ‘‘ The Judgment of the Anglican Church,” 
For this purpose copious extracts are given from her 
Articles, Canons, and other authorised formularies, and 
the writings of her elder champions. As we never meddle 
with polemics, we are content to let the author explain 
his own design; and have only to notice, that he has 
consulted and quoted a mass of high and interesting 
authorities. 

The History of England, Vol. I. (London, Rickerby.)— 
A new edition of Hume and Smollet, edited by Mr. Steb- 
bing, is here begun, with an Essay on the Study of History, 
by the reverend editor. ‘he vignette represents Carac- 
tacus before the emperor Claudius 

A Suceinct Statement of the Kaff y 
late Missionary. PP. 99. (London, Hamilton and Co. ; 
Nottingham, a en.)—Mr. Kay, in this letter to Mr. 
Fowell Buxton, strongly censures the frontier policy of 
the Cape, and condemns the late Kaifer war, in the warm- 
est manner of a native partisan, 

Conversations on the Human Frame and Five Senses. 
Pp. 239. (London, Darton and Clark.)—A small tome, in 
which these subjects are discussed in familiar conversation, 
and illustrated with plates for the information of youth. 

The Apprentice’s Pocket Guide to Wealth. Pp. 123. 
(Glasgow, M‘Phun; London, Cotes; Edinburgh, Whyte.) 
— Much good advice in small compass, with appropriate 
additions from the writings of Franklin. 

A New Guide to Cheltenham and its Environs. (Chelten- 
ham, Lee; London, Whittaker and Co.) — A second edi- 
tion, with improvements, and very useful to the visitors 
of this place of sanatory and fashionable resort. 

The Nabob’s Wife, by the Author of ‘* Village Reminis- 
cences,”” 3 vols, (London, Bentley.)—We thought, after 
we had made some progress in these volumes, that we 
had fallen in with some of the elderly tomes, the dust of 
which is rarely disturbed, It is essentially a novel of the 
old school, full of delicate distresses, improbable difticul- 
ties, and all sorts of charming impossibilities. 








"s Case, &e., by S, Kay, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Wepwespay, November 15th. Rev. William 
Whewell, president, in the chair. — The first 
communication read at this meeting, was a 
letter from W. C. Trevelyan, Esq., to Dr. 
Buckland, describing first, some indications of 
an elevation of the land having taken place, 
which he had observed in 1833, in a visit to 
the Channel Islands, and especially in Guernsey, 
where, on the shore near the point where the 
road descends towards the rock or islet of 
Lihou, in the east of that island, may be seen 
sections where, above the present high-water 
mark, the granite rock bears evident marks of 
having been rounded by the action of the waves, 
previously to the deposition on it of a bed of 
gravel, which now covers it and fills up the 
inequalities of its surface. The gravel, con- 
sisting of pebbles of neighbouring rocks, but 
also of chalk flints, is firmly bound together by 
ferruginous angular sand, and extends to eight 
feet above the present high-water mark. On 
the N.W. of the island similar gravel occurs, 
resting on the surface of a syenitic rock, which 
bears evident signs of disturbance from subter- 
ranean agency. Into the fissures formed in 
this rock the gravel has forced itself, as well as 
under some masses which seem still to be in 
connexion with their original rocks. The 
author then draws attention to what he con- 
siders a proof of the elevation of the land on 
the coast of Jutland, near Frederick’s Haven 
(not far from the Scaw). This consists in the 
country near this place abounding with sepul- 
chral tumuli, with the exception of a lower and 
an extensive tract bordering on the sea, on 
which none oceurred, He, therefore, supposes 
that the latter may have been elevated since that 
mode of burial was disused in that country, which 
he believes was about the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury. The author concludes with a notice of 
some extensive tertiary (pleiocene) beds which 
he had visited near Porto d’Anzio (the an- 
cient Antium). These form cliffs, about 50 
feet high, and contain numerous shells, but 
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little altered, and not at all wateT = WeIm | BREF than a span deep. Here the whole soil 
and which are apparently of the same species |is covered by mosses, thriving although their 
as those now inhabiting the neighbouring sea. | roots are only just above the external crust of 
Pecten jacobeus, aud I’. opercularis, are the|ice, on which, even in summer, sledges are 
most numerous, and often so much as to form | drawn by rein-deer as far as the coast. The 
considerable beds. These may be traced some | mosses are among the first vegetables that 
way into the interior, and to elevations of two, | clothe the soil with verdure in newly formed 
or 300 feet above the sea, where are quarries | countries ; and they are the last that disappear 


which were worked in ancient times. In the| when the atmosphere ceases to be capable of 


neighbourhood a stream of water was seen, 
holding in solution sulphate of iron with excess 
of acid, and near which sulphur is dug out. 
A letter was then read from Sir R. Smirke to 
Dr. Buckland, forwarding another to himself 
from Mr. Edge, in which the latter described 
that, in sinking a well at St. Peter's, in Jersey, 
his workman had, at a depth of 45 feet, met 
with a block of granite six feet in thickness, 
which they were obliged to blast. Below this 
was found a small quantity of peat, and also 
some pieces of fossil timber in the state of bog- 
wood. A paper was commenced by J. Mal- 
colmson, Esq. F.G.S., Madras Medical Service, 
‘On the Fossils of the Eastern Portion of the 
Great Basaltic District of India.’ 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


Tuurspay, Dec. 7.—Read a paper ‘On the| 


Character, Affinities, Places of Growth, Eco- 
nomical Uses, and Geographical Distribution, 
of the Mosses,’ by D. Cooper, Esq., curator. 


The natural division under which these plants | 


are arranged is the following: — Acrogens, 
acotyledonous, cryptogamic, or flowerless plants ; 
sexes absent ; sporules instead of leaves. Their 
essential character — erect or creeping, terres- 
trial or aquatic, cellular plants having a distinct 
axis of growth, destitute of a vascular system, 
and covered with a minute imbricated, entire, 
ov serrated leaves: reproductive organs of two 
kinds. Their peculiar external and curious 
internal organisation cannot fail to excite a 
lively interest, even in those who have made 
but little progress in the study of these plants. 


nourishing vegetation. The first green crust 
on the cinders of Ascension was minute mosses, 
They form nearly half of the flora of Melville 
Island; and the black and lifeless soil of New 
South Shetland is covered with specks of mosses 
| struggling for existence. How they find their 
way to such places, and under what laws they 
are produced, are mysteries that human in- 
genuity has not yet succeeded in unravelling. 
About eight hundred species are known. Of 
the properties of the tribe, but little can be 
said. In the ecomony of man, they perform 
but an insignificant part: in the economy of 
nature, how vast ! 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 4th. J. F. Stephens, Esq. president, in 
the chair.—Various donations of entomological 
works were announced, including a copy of the 
extensive and rare German periodical, ‘* Der 
Naturforscker,’’ and thanks ordered to be given 
to the several donors thereof. Mr. G. F. Ship- 
ster was elected a member of the Society ; and 
certificates in favour of four other gentlemen 
were read. A specimen and drawing of the 
New Zealand caterpillar, attacked by a para- 
sitic fungus, six inches in length, recently 
figured by Sir W. Hooker, under the name of 
Clavaria larvariun, were exhibited by Mr. 
Evans, which led to some discussion on the 
physiology of these vegetable parasites. Mr. 
Westwood gave some account of several recent 
memoirs, by Professor Wesmael, of Brussels, 
descriptive of various monstrous and herma- 
|phrodite insects; the most curious of which 


| 
| 











In the empire of Flora, the mosses rank with } was a specimen of the fine butterfly Nymphalis 
the most humble subjects — no arborescent one} populi, found in the winged state, but still 
has hitherto been discovered: even the largest retaining the head of the caterpillar; beneath 
of them, such as Polytrichum commune, Tini-| which were discovered the head-case of the 
mia longiseta, seldom much exceed a span in| chrysalis, and the real head of the butterfly. 
length: the genera Phaseum and Grimmia The following memoirs were read,—‘ Observa- 
contain several species, which can only be ob-| tions respecting various Insects which, at dif- 
served by the aid of the lens. In their places | ferent times, have afforded Food to Man,’ by 
of growth the mosses are very remarkable; for,|the Rev. F. W. Hope, vice-president. In this 
although most partial to shady and moist places,|memoir the author confined himself to the 
they thrive in very different kinds of soil, and |coleopterous, hemipterous, and orthoptorous, 
even exposed to the intense heat of the sun in| insects, of which he enumerated a great number 
arid situations ; on the southern side of barren | of species used as food. ‘ A T'ranslation from 
rocks, and other sunny places; in pure dry|Cason Schmidberger’s Observations on the 
sand, on bare quartz, on rocks of porphyry and| Natural History of the Paradoxical Pear-fly 
granite, on calcareous rocks, on pit coals, and | (Psilus boscii),’ extracted from M. Kollar’s 
in argillaceous soils. The genera and species | recently published work on the insects injurious 
of the different localities were described. ‘I'he| to vegetation, was also communicated by Mr. 
Mosses grow most luxuriantly in morasses, and| Westwood. A discussion, of considerable ex- 
are the principal components of peat and turf for| tent, took place on the various memoirs al- 
fuel: rivers, brooks, and springs, also abound | luded to. 

with them,—the species Fortunalis. They also | witha a 

inhabit, as is well known, stems and branches of | ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 

trees. For these parasitical mosses the Lichens|Sarurpay, Dec. 2,— Mr. Sturgeon read an 
prepare the necessary mould; and they, in their| introductory paper, ‘On experimental and 
turn, afford the material for succeeding genera-| theoretical researches in electricity.” The 
tious of the more vascular plants. Low tem-| object of the series is to exhibit such an ar- 
peratures suit them best, and they abound in| rangement of facts as must influence and direct 
the northern regions. In the southern hemi-/the reasoning of those philosophers who, at 
sphere, also, they particularly extend towards| present, differ in opinion as to the modus 
the pole. Norway and Sweden are the true| operandi in the production of electrical pheno- 
native country of the mosses. The northern| mena. ‘To effect this great desideratum, cau- 
parts of Siberia, towards the coast of the Icy| tion, vigorous circumspection, and impartiality, 
Sea, is, for the width of some hundred versts,| must be exercised ; Mr. Sturgeon will have to 
an immensely extended morass, where, in the| divest his mind of all preconceived views, relate 
middle of summer, the thaw never penetrates | facts as they occur, and not as they bear upon 








any favourite theory of his own; and faithfully 
illustrate, by experiment, each phenomena. 
Mr. Sturgeon promises that ‘* the experimental 
data to be advanced shall be obvious and un- 
equivocal; and his reasoning plain, lucid, and 
familiar.” He also proposes to reinvestigate 
the great variety of plrenomena which aid the 
establishment of some of those unalterable 
principles upon which the science must ulti- 
mately rest. The theories of the present 
time, each supported by men of the highest 
talent, are those of two fluids of one fluid only, 
and the vibratory theory. The latter Mr. 
Sturgeon considered to be founded upon the 
effects of the motions of matter alone; and 
asks, “Can any one suppose that the Leyden 
jar is charged by the quiverings of glass or 
copper ? or that the glass will continue its 
quakings for a week, or even for a much 
longer period? The evidence in favour of the 
vibratory hypothesis depended much upon 
analogy to the doctrines of sound and light: 
but, without the ignition of inflammable matter 
there could be no light; without matter in 
motion there could be no sound.” This is 
contrary to the views of an able supporter of 
the vibratory theory, as shewn in our report of 
the Electrical Society in a recent number. 
Mr. Pollock there admits an universal fluid, 
which, if any thing, must be matter ; and con- 
ceived that the equilibrium of this flaid was 
disturbed by the contracting and expanding of 
the ponderable bodies; which disturbance 
caused currents and their consequent pheno- 
mena. Be this as it may, we have no space 
for controversy. Mr. Sturgeon proceeded to 
prove the existence of electrical matter by the 
flash, report, and perforation of a card or glass: 
the latter is sometimes reduced to powder, to 
produce which something must have agitated 
the atmosphere: without matter a solid body 
could not be perforated. - Further, the effect on 
the animal organs upon which this something 
impinges, and its transmission through the 
body, afford mechanical evidence of electrical 
momentum: if sent with great velocity, a 
violent shock would be felt ; whereas, the same 
quantity spun out, as it were, through inferior 
conductors, the velocity, the momentum re- 
tarded, would scarcely give any shock at all—— 
the effects would be decreased considerably. 
The evidence of momentum was also shewn-by 
gunpowder being placed in the circuit; the 
discharge through metallic conductors only 
scattered, passed along a thread, ignited it; the 
powder requiring certain contact with heat for 
its combustion. 


WESTERN LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION: 

THE half-yearly general meeting was held on 
Monday, and from the report then read, the 
affairs of this institution appear to be in a very 
flourishing condition. It has just received the 
patronage of the Queen, and its library num. 
bers above 6000 valuable works. There was 
some discussion about building suitable pre- 
mises on another locality ; but it was finally de. 
termined that the present establishment should 
be enlarged. The meeting, which was well at- 
tended, then broke up. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 
OxrorD, Dec. 1.— The following degrees were con- 

ferred :—- 

Masters of Arts.— Rev. HU. P, Smith, Lincoln College 5 
Rev. E. T. Yates, Oriel College; Rev. T. Braneker, Fel- 
low of Wadham College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—A. Rigby, Grand Compounder, J. Fs 
Smith, Hulme Exhibitioner, Brasennose College; J. Gs 
Lonsdale, Scholar, F, P, Seymours, Balliol College; C.T. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














Scholar, G. Smith, Magdalen 
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Lusby » Hall; J. 
Simeon, Christ Church; J. G. Hickley, A, W. Haddan, 
T. B. Cornish, Scholars, M. E. Herne, Trinity College; 
J. W. Twist, W. Whitelegg, Queen’s College; T. 8. G. B. 
Lennard, Merton College ; J. B. Paige, G. France, Exeter 
College; R. D. 1, Wadham College; D, Lewis, 
Scholar, Jesus College. 


CamprinGe, Nov. 29.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 
Master of Arts.—Rev. J. Robinson, Jesus o— 
Bachelor in Civil Law.—H. B. Pigot, Trinity Hall. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Batty in the chair.—Dr. Roget read the 
president’s annual address. His royal highness 
commences it by observing, that he hoped the 
removal of the malady which had afflicted his 
eyes would have enabled him, with becoming 
regularity, to attend to the duties of president 
of the Royal Society ; that hope, however, had 
been frustrated by a long and severe illness: 


still, he entertained better hopes for the future; | 


but, if he continued to find himself unable to 
preside at the meetings of the Society, he should 
certainly resign the chair to another. A warm 
and just eulogy is then paid to the memory of 
his late majesty, the last patron, and one who 
was not more distinguished by his exalted 
station than he was by his virtues as a brother, 
husband, and friend; in him, indeed, were 
centered all the merits of the monarch and the 
man. Her Majesty the Queen had been gra- 
civusly pleased to extend her patronage to the 
Society, and to continue the grants of money 
given in the first instance by George the Fourth, 
and afterwards by William the Fourth, for 
defraying the charge of the royal medals. In 
announcing this to the council, her majesty 
cordially joins in the wish of the Society, that 
her reign may be characterised by the pro- 
motion of the arts of peace. The address then 
notices the disposal of the medals, as reported 
in the last Literary Gazette, viz. one of the 
royal medals to Mr. Whewell, for his papers 
on the tides. The second royal medal, which 
was set apart for the best essay on chrono- 
logical geology, that might be written between 
1834 and 1837, had not been awarded, as no 
ad on the subject had been presented. M. 

ecquerel and Mr. Daniells were the indivi- 
duals to whom were awarded the Copley me- 
dals. His royal highness then notices the 
letter he had received from Baron Humboldt, 
in reference to the establishment of magnetical 
observatories throughout the world ; measures 
to execute which had been taken, and ob- 
servatories, in consequence, had been esta- 
blished at Greenwich, Corfu, Ceylon, Hobart 
Town, Barbadoes, Bagdad, Cape of Good Hope, 
&c. It was gratifying to know that the Lords 
of the Treasury, who, with the Lords of the 
Admiralty, were always ready to aid the ob- 
jects of the Society, had placed at the disposal 
of the council, a sufficient sum for carrying 
these desirable ends into effect. ‘The address 
next touches upon Mr. Panizzi’s connexion with 
the Society, and his royal highness emphatically 
declares that he was not only cognisant of all the 
acts of the council in reference to Mr. Panizzi, 
but fully approved of them at the time, as he 
did now. ‘That gentleman had received more 
money by upwards of 200/. than he was fairly 
entitled to ; and it was not until after a lapse 
of 16 months, that he publishes a pamphlet on 
the subject instead of asking for payment from 
the council. In a word, after the maturest 
consideration, the council were satisfied that 
Mr. Panizzi’s representations are unwarrant- 
able and erroneous, and that the assertions in 
reference to Mr. Roberton are equally un- 
founded. Unfinished sheets, too, of thecatalogue 
were put to the ordeal of the severest criticism, 


|for the purpose of lowering the Society in the 
eyes of the world. Since last anniversary the 
| Society had lost, by death, twenty fellows, and 
two foreign members. Amongst them was his 
majesty, William the Fourth, as already men- 
tioned ; Mr. Colebrook, the greatest Sanscrit 
scholar of the age, as well as a most munificent 
patron of the sciences; as was shewn - his splen- 
did donation of Sanscrit MSS., worth 10,000/., 
which he made to the library of the East India 
Company, in order that they might not be dis- 
; persed by the fluctuations of inheritance. Dr. 
| Latham, the father of the Royal Society, was an- 
| other loss during the past year. After he was 82 
| years of age he wrote his “ History of Birds ;” 
jone of the best works on ornithology, and ex- 
tending over eleven volumes. Dr. Tiarks— 
|Dr. Ritchie, singular for his skill and sim- 
plicity in performing the most delicate and dif- 
ficult experiments with the commonest means ; 
and alike remarkable for his ardour and deter. 
mination in the cause of science. And, lastly, 
poor Davidson, murdered by savages, in the 
full vigour and prime of life, were amongst the 
number. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Tue Earl of Aberdeen in the chair. —Mr. 
Hunter communicated historical remarks on the 
measures taken for the apprehension of Sir 
Thomas de Gournay, charged as one of the 
murderers of King Edward II., and of his 
death. It appears that he had escaped to the 
continent ; and, of the old chroniclers, some 
alleged that he was taken at Marseilles, others, 
at Burgos, in Spain; that his journey to 
England, in custody, was commenced; and 
that, by the orders of some influential parties 
in England, he was beheaded on board ship, 
on the voyage, from a fear that he would 
implicate others if brought to trial here. But 
Mr. Hunter had found in Rymer’s Feedera, 
several documents relating to Gournay, consist- 
ing of letters, accounts of charges for travelling 
and other expenses, &c. ; from which it is quite 
evident that he was taken at Burgos, and that 
Edward III. immediately despatched a com- 
missioner to demand him from the Spanish 
authorities, and bring him to England for 
trial. The commissioner went to the Spanish 
court, and followed it from place to place for 
some months, during which time he was put off 
by excuses and delays, which shew a reluctance 
in the government of Spain to give up the 
prisoner. Having, at last, however, obtained 
an order for his delivery, he proceeded to 
Burgos, where he discovered that Gournay had 
found means to escape. The commissioner then 
proceeded in various directions, endeavouring to 
discover the place of the fugitive’s retreat ; and, 
at length, returned to England, after an absence 
of more than twelve months, without having 
attained the object of his mission. Subse- 
quently, however, Sir Thomas de Gournay was 
made prisoner at Naples, on some local charge ; 
on hearing of which Edward III. immediately 
despatched another messenger, with a letter to 
the king of Sicily, demanding the custody of 
the prisoner for trial in England. The request 
was complied with; and Gournay set off, in 
custody, on his journey hither. He is then 
traced to several places on the route, until his 
arrival at Bayonne, where he fell ill; and so 
far from a desire to dispose of him before his 
arrival in England, it appears that every care 
was taken of him, as he was attended by two 
physicians, the expense of which was charged 
to the English government. He, however, 
died, and was buried at Bayonne; and, not- 





withstanding the long existence of the Feedera, 








this historical blunder has never been rectified 
until now. As apn appendix to this paper, Mr. 
Hunter added an account of the expenses of 
the removal of the deceased king from Berkeley 
Castle to Gloucester. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
P Monday.—Royal Geographical, 9 p.m; Medical Society, 

P.M, 

Tuesday.— Zoological, 8, ¥.M.; Society of Arts, 8 p.., 
(on Calico Printing, by the Secretary); Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical, 8} P.m. 

Wednesday.— Geological, 8} p.M.; Society of Arts, 7} 
P.M.; Medico-Botanical, 8} P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal Society, #4 r.M.; Antiquaries, 8 p.m; 
Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Satui . — Royal Asiatic, 2 p.m.; Harveian, 8 p.m; 
Westminster Medical, 8 p.m.; Electrical, 7 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 

INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
Mownpay, Dec.4. J. Papworth, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair.—Read, letter from Lord Melbourne 
to the president, Lord de Grey, intimating the 
gracious consent of her majesty to become pa- 
troness to the Institute ; from the secretary to 
the Imperial Academy at Venice, acknowledg- 
ing, with thanks, the receipt of the first part of 
the transactions of the institute, stating the in- 
tention of the academy to have it translated into 
Italian, and communicating their contemplated 
publication of designs by native artists. Several 
letters had been received from various parts of 
Great Britain, with expressions of anxiety for 
the establishment of branch societies ; and one 
from the Manchester society, requesting friend- 
ly correspondence on matters of professivnal in- 
terest and utility. The first part of a paper on 
‘the English School of Gothic Architecture’ 
was read by J. Blore, associate ; also, by the 
secretary, a communication from the Chevalier 
Von Kleuse, honourable and corresponding 
member, describing a peripteral Ionic temple, 
erected by him at Munich, and decorated with 
polychromatic embellishments. A very valu- 
able unique collection of original architectural 
drawings, by Panini, Bibiena, Oppenord, Ben- 
venuto Cellini, and other eminent artists, pre- 
sented, through Mr. Barry, by Sir John Drum- 
mond Stewart, attracted the particular atten- 
tion of the meeting. It had been intended for 
the British museum, but subsequently consi- 
dered more appropriate, and of greater practical 
utility, to the Institute of British Architects. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
TuEspay, Dec. 5. T.H. Wyatt, Esq., V-P., 
in the chair.—Various donations, the subjects 
for the sketches at the next meeting, and the 
following prizes, in addition to those already 
offered by the society, were announced. By 
Mr. Owen Jones, member, a gold copy of his 
work on the Alhambra, to the student who 
produces the most approved measured finished 
drawings and details of the garden front of the 
Travellers’ club-house; by M. G. Mair, annu- 
ally, an architectural work to the studeut pro- 
ducing, during the session, the greatest number 
of approved sketches, agreeably to the instruc- 
tions of the sketching committee. An interest- 
ing paper was read by Mr. R. E. Philips, on 
sound, as connected with architecture. The 
author stated that it was a subject demanding 
the serious consideration of every architect, and 
regretted that it was so little attended to by our 
committees of taste, or even by the commis- 
sioners for the erection of new churches. He 
then expatiated upon the nature of sound, and 
the theory of acoustics generally and its laws, 
treating also of whispering galleries and echoes, 
observing, with regard to the latter, that every 
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point against which the pulses of sound strike, 
becomes the centre of a new series of pulses and 
sound, describes equal distances in equal times ; 
therefore, when any sound is propagated from 
a centre, and its pulses strike against a variety 
of obstacles, if the sum of the right lines drawn 
from that point to each of the obstacles, and 
from each obstacle to a second point, be equal, 
then will the latter be the point in which an 
echo will be heard. For a distinct perception 
of the direct and reflected sound there should 
intervene an interval of 1-9th of a second, in 
which time sound describes nearly 127 feet ; 
and, therefore, unless the sum of the lines 
drawn from each of the obstacles exceeds the 
interval by 127 feet, no echo will be heard : 
hence all the points of the obstacles which pro- 
duce an echo must lie in the surface of the ob- 
long spheroid generated by the revolution of this 
ellipse round its major axis. However, an echo 
may be heard in other situations, though not so 
favourably, as such a number of reflected pulses 
may arrive at the same time at the ear, sufficient 
to excite a distinct perception. At thecommon 
rate of speaking, we pronounce not above three 
syllables and a half, or seven half syllables in 
a second; therefore, that the echo may return 
just as soon as three syllables are expressed, 
twice the distance of the speaker from the 
reflecting object must be equal to 1000 feet ; 
for, as sound describes 1142 feet in a second, 
6-7ths of that space, that is, 1000 feet nearly, 
will be described while six half, or three whole 
syllables are pronounced. The speaker must 
stand 500 feet from the obstacle, and, in gene- 
ral, the distance of the speaker from the echo- 
ing surface, for any number of syllables, must 
be equal to the seventh part of the product of 
1142 feet multiplied by that number. In 
churches we never hear a distinct echo of the 
voice, but a confused sound, when the speaker 
utters his words too rapidly ; because the great- 
est difference of distance between the direct and 
reflected courses of such a number of pulses as 
would produce a distinct sound is never, in any 
church, equal to 127 feet—the limit of echoes. 
The reflection of sound in passages and rooms 
were likewise investigated. Mr. Philips con- 
cluded by enforcing the importance of the sub- 
ject, in relation to our churches, theatres, and 
public halls. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Her Majesty, the Queen Victoria. Engraved 
from a model by Mr. H. Weigall, by A. R. 
Freebairn. Bates’s patent Anaglyptograph. 
Robert Jennings. 

Tuts exquisite work, the largest that we have 
yet seen produced by the true machine, will 
mark an era in this art. Mr. Weigall has 
been fortunate enough to produce by far the 
most accurate and beautiful likeness of our 
youthful sovereign yet seen; and there is a 
simplicity and taste about the entire appearance 
of this engraving which cannot fail to recom- 
mend it to an extensive sale among loyal 
subjects, and persons of taste. The head, 
which is as beautiful as it is beautifully exe- 
cuted, is in a medallion, resting on branches of 
laurel and of oak; and, below, in a wreath of 
roses and lilies, is inscribed the word Victoria. 
There is no overloading with ornament, and 
throwing into obscurity the chief object by its 
decoration. The ground of the medallion is so 
pure in tint, that the head appears as in a 
mirror—delicate, brilliant, and effective. A 
crown is placed above the medallion. The 
height of the engraving is 15 inches by 9 wide. 
We have always felt a strong interest in this 
curious and beautiful art, and we congratulate 
those who have been engaged on this on their 
success in producing such an exquisite exam- 
ple,—valuable at once for its striking resem- 
ng and as a triumph of British skill and 
talent. 


The Baptism of the Covenanters. Painted by 
George Harvey, S.A.; engraved by C. E. 
Wagstaff. Hodgson and Graves. 

In a deep and sequestered glen, through which 

runs a babbling brook, a party of the faithful 

have assembled for the purpose of performing 
this interesting religious rite. The subject 
has permitted the introduction of all the stages 
of human life, from infancy to old age; and 

Mr. Harvey has availed himself very happily 

of the contrast of character thereby furnished. 


In our No. 1076, we noticed Mr. Swandale’s 
portrait of our young Queen, and have now had 
the pleasure of seeing the engraving of it in 
progress, for Ackermann and Co., by Mr. 
O. Geller. It certainly promises to be one of 








the sweetest resemblances of her majesty, and 
in a taste to render it extremely popular. 


Sporting. Embellished by large Engravings 
and Vignettes, illustrative of Field Sports, 
&c. Edited by Nimrod. Baily and Co. 

In a previous page we have given some account 
of the text of this superb quarto. Our present 
concern is with its numerous and beautiful 
embellishments. Some of our best artists, 
painters, and engravers, have combined their 
talents in the production of them. There are 
four from the pencil of Edwin Landseer — 
“Glen Fishie,” engraved by T. Landseer ; 
‘¢ The Pug,” and “ The Mourner,” engraved 
by Hison; and “ Browsing,” engraved by 
C. G. Lewis. They are all excellent; but the 
last is our favourite. Well does Nimrod ob- 
serve that, when he first saw it, he involun- 
tarily exclaimed, ** This goat must be from the 
pencil of Edwin Landseer. The snub nose, 
the long beard, the placid eye, the scabrous 
horn, the beautifully formed ear, and the 
waving coat, are truly characteristic, and must 
strike even such an ignoramus in these matters 
as myself to be at once the production of a 
master-hand.” Mr. Cooper has furnished a 
dozen subjects; among the most striking of 
which are,—‘* Greyhound and Hare,” engraved 
by R. Parr; ‘‘ Fox breaking Cover,” engraved 
by W. R.Smith; and “ Brood-Mare Harriet,” 
engraved by J. H. Engleheart. To Mr. Han- 
cock the volume is indebted for some most 
spirited and characteristic compositions, espe- 
cially, “ The Warrener,” engraved by R. Parr; 
‘¢Rat Hunting,” engraved by T. S. Engleheart; ° 
and “* Deer Stalking,” engraved by W. Great- 
bach. Mr. T. S. Engleheart has done himself 
great credit by his exquisite engraving after 
Gainsborough’s well-known “Ass Race.”” Mr. 
Laporte’s ‘* Brood Mare and Foal,” engraved 
by W. Hacker, is a very clever performance. 
Nor must we omit to mention with high praise 
the woodcut vignettes, executed by Wright and 
Folkard, from designs by W. Barraud. We 
repeat what we have already intimated else- 
where, that, although this volume is parti- 
cularly addressed to the sportsman, it must be 
generally acceptable to all classes of readers and 
admirers of the fine arts. We have much plea- 
sure in exhibiting a specimen of the vignettes. 
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Saunders’s Portraits and Memoirs of the most 
Eminent Living Political Reformers. Part Il. 
* Tue Rt. Hon. Viscount Melbourne,” ‘* John 
Temple Leader, Esq. M.P.,’’ and ‘* George 
Grote, Esq. M.P.,” furnish the graphic illus- 
tratious of the present Part of Mr. Saunders’s 
publication. The portrait of the first is from 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s well-known and Kem- 
ble-like head of the noble viscount, of which 
Mr. Robinson has in his print preserved the 
spirit and character with admirable fidelity. 
Mr. Leader and Mr. Grote’s portraits are very 
ably engraved; the former by W. H. Mote, 
from a painting by B. E. Duppa; the latter 
by H. Robinson, from a drawing by S. P. 

nning. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
STANZAS: THE TOMB. 
Few years ago I shunned the tomb, 
And turned me from a tablet-stone ; 
I shivered in the churchyard gloom, 
And sickened at a bleaching boue. 


Then all were round my warm young heart— 
The kindred tie — the cherish’d form ; 

I knew not what it was to part, 
And give them to the dust and worm. 


But soon I lost the gems of earth, 
I saw the dearest cold in death ; 
And sorrow changed my joyous mirth 
To searing drops and sobbing breath. 


I stood by graves all dark and deep, 
Pale, voiceless, wrapt in mute despair ; 
I left my soul’s adored to sleep 
In stirless, dreamless, slumber there. 


And now I steal at night to see 
The soft, clear moonbeams playing o'er 
Their hallowed beds, and long to be 
Where all most prized have gone before. 


Now I can calmly gaze around 
On osiered heaps with yearning eye, 
And murmur o’er the grassy mound— 
“ Tis a glorious privilege to die.” 
The Grave hath lost its conquering might, 
And Death its dreaded sting of pain, 
Since they but ope the path of light 
Tw lead me to the loved again. 
Exiza Coox. 


HYMN TO THE CROSS. 
Or Jesus and the Cross, 
Hear, ye nations of the free,— 
Where Atlantic billows toss, 
List, ye dwellers on the sea, 
For the mission of our Saviour hath passed ; 
And hath scattered o’er the plain 
Its false temples, rent in twain, 
With their idol gods profane, 
Like the blast ! 
In no chariot of cloud, 
With its whirlwind-wheels of flame, 
Whilst the conscious mountains bowed, 
He, the great Messiah, came ! 
But the meekest star of heaven shed its glow, 
And the leafless boughs did wave 
O’er the mightiest to save,— 
O’er the conqueror of the grave,— 
Sleeping low! 
He spoke —and demons fled 
From the v of his word ; 
And the wild graves of the dead 
Shrank and trembled as they heard,— 
For the mystery of God was on his breath : 
Although priest and seribe denied, 
In the madness of their pride, 
What the gates of hell knew wide,— 
And deep Death. 


My Saviour is my song, 
Who the mount of faith hath rear’d ; 

Who hath stricken down the strong, 
And the lost and lowly cheered ; 

Descending like a dove upun their souls. 
When the orphans’ wail was o’er, 
And the wrecked and wind-beat shore 
Heard the cry of those no more, 
Christ consoles. 


And they to whom the morn 
Brought no beauty—lent no light,— 
At his touch, their world was born ! 
For sweet Jesus gave them sight ; 
And the lame through the flowery meads could 
run ; 
And the deaf, who never heard 
A fond mother’s grateful word : 
And the dumb—sang like the bird 
To the sun ! 


Yet he, the Son of God, 
That immortal blessings shed, 
Whilst the wilderness he trod, 
Knew not where to lay his head — 
Though the wild lynx and leopard had their 
lair. 
But the heavens bowed, and came 
At a whisper of his name ; 
And sleep mantled his worn frame 
Even there. 


The eastern monarch lay 
Amid gold and purple bound, 

Whilst a myriad lamps, like day, 
Shed a summer softness round ; 

And vassals throng’d in thousands at his tone. 
But the mockery that lies 
In rich gems and ophir dyes, 
When Jehovah opes the skies, 
Will be shewn ! 


As was prophesied of old, 
So its coming soon may be, 

When the arrogant and bold 
Shall grow weak o’er land and sea ; 

And the conquest shout of empire be unknown 3 
The devouring sword no more, 
Nor war’s arrows, drank with gore, 
Scatter carnage, as of yore, 
For a throne! 


Wild shouts through Sion ran, 
Mid the zealot’s scoff and gibe, 
When the “ cursed”’ of God and man, 
Sold his Saviour for a bribe. 
Where the fatal tree frowned dark neath thesky, 
As, all bruised and bound, they led 
Their Redeemer, blued to shed— 
The heavens veiled their head 
Upon high. 
And the mighty mountains fell 
With an earthquake-voice of wo ; 
And the buried rose to tell 
All the horror guilt must know ; 
But thunder-writ, it spoke where’er they trod : 
* Let the shuddering seas proclaim, 
Ané the hills, struck dark with shame, 
In their far depths own the name 
Of their God !” 
Manchester. C. Swan. 
DRAMA. 
Drury Lane.— The opera of Joan of Are 
continues to be performed nightly ; but yet we 





;to supply sufficient audiences. We regret to - 
. | have to say, that Mr. Balfe has not increased 


| his reputation by this opera; on the contrary, 
his ‘‘ Light of other Days has faded,” and it 
is inferior to his former musical productions. 
But we would not state this to dishearten s0 
young and so gifted a composer. The best, 
both here and in foreign countries, have their 
comparative miscarriages; and Joan of Arc is 
his weakest performance. Let us hope, and 
indeed expect, that he will bound aud rise 
again. 

Covent Garden has furnished a contrast in 
Amilie ; and, instead of disappointing, has great. 
ly surprised the town, by the preduction of one 
of the finest operas, if not, on the whole, the 
finest opera, in the English language, and by 
Mr. Rooke, a musician previously but little 
known to fame, though of considerable expe. 
rience and practice. It is a masterly work, 
finely designed, and admirably executed, from 
the overture to the finale. In style it reminds 
us of Weber; but there is no imitation, no 
plagiarism : though of that school, the compo- 
sitions are Mr. Rooke’s own, and not more 
beautiful than they are original. The intro- 
‘duction of the sweet melodies which we attri- 
bute to the Tyrol (where the scene is laid), is a 
captivating charm, and the concerted pieces 
are as splendid as the simple airs and songs 
are delightful. Every evening since the first 
the music has gone on increasing in effect and 
popularity. Chamois hunters and gipsies are 
| excellent elements for choruses, and they are as 
fine as any we ever heard. Miss Shirreff has 
several splendid pieces, to which she does ample 
justice ; and Wilson and Phillips, not only in 
their separate songs, but in unison with her, 
are most delightful. Manvers has also some 
exquisite music, which he executes beautifully ; 
and Miss P. Horton has a charming song, be- 
sides taking a fair share in the sestets, &c.; a 
praise which likewise belongs to Mr. Stretton. 
On the whole, the opera is one of the greatest 
| hits of the English school, and its leading por- 
| tions will soon be familiar to every street-musi- 
|cian, as well as to every musical party — the 
| best tests of merited popularity. 

: On Tuesday, Her Majesty visited Drury 
| Lane, and, on Thursday, Covent Garden The- 
;atre, as a private individual. At the former 
her privacy was broken in upon ; and she was 
drawn forth to have the national authem sung, 
jand receive the plaudits of the audience. At 
| the latter, the orchestra played ‘+ God save the 
Queen ;”” but there were no stage infractions of 
| Her Majesty’s wish to enjoy the drama without 
| being burdened herself with performing in the 
| pomp of royalty. Surely, when such a desire is 
| manifested by our sovereign, it is but proper 
and decerous to alluw her to gratify her taste, 
| withent forcing her into a situation which re- 
| petition must render very fatiguing and annoy- 
jing. We trust that the good sense of the 
| public will be shewn in this respect; even by 
\@ restraint upen their loyal and affectionate 
feelings. 
| Adelphi. — Owing to a family loss, Mr. 
Power has been an absentee from this house 
| during the week ; and his place in Rory O’ More 
supplied, on the spur of the moment, by Mr. 
pe who deserves very great credit for the 
\spirited imitation of his admirable original. 


| 








are not sorry that our notice of it last week | Miss Shaw, who has taken Mrs. Yates’s part, 
was necessarily very brief, nor are we inclined also acquits herself very successfully. A piece 
to treat it now at any length in detail. With | called Victoire, and representing the siege and 
regard to the public, it is worse than a complete sacking of Constantine, is chiefly indebted for 
failure; for it is tiresome to have no change its attraction te some beautiful scenery, and to 
from the same mediocrity : and even the crowd the dever acting of Mdile. Celeste, who per- 
of London population must, in such a ease, fail|ferms a dumb character, and appears in the 
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garb of a smart hussar, and the disguise of an| From all his premises, Dr. Briere contended 
Arab minstrel. that lunacy was an immediate consequence of 
St. James’s Theatre.—A smart little drama, civilisation itself. 
called pg Ngee. geen a Ye produced | African Simplicity. Major H. Campbell, 
here 5 —? ” Rai . fn h —_ ee gee ot! governor of Sierra Leone, has lately returned 
Braham, Miss wo (one Mine | Sweetest | from that colony, where, during his residence, 
— male ~_ a —_— in | he exerted himself much in establishing friendly 
ogy Sr Pee 4 =e Ge a = fall yelations with many of the interior tribes that 
po | ” . bide fate "b on page cee | are scattered between that place and Timbuctoo. 
cessful. It hi ‘a ar 00.58 Teng & popes at- | He has brought over with him no fewer than 
twasten at thts thentes. jeight different letters of congratulation from so 
meee many different kings, addressed to his late ma- 
VARIETIES. |jesty the King of England, and written in the 
Whisky. — It is surprising to observe how | Negro dialect of the Arabic. They have been 
little malt whisky is imported into England | translated by Mr. Rassam of Mosul, who came 
from Scotland, the whole quantity being no|over with the Euphrates expedition to this 
more than 347,462 gallons! exeeeding, by only | country. '* Praise be to God,” say the cor- 
37.714 gallons, the amount annually consumed jrespondents of his majesty; “ this letter is 
of that pernicious compound, “ British Brandy.” |from Marwan, the king of Temain, to King 
This discovery will, doubtless, mortify many, | William, whose country is England, and his 
who, like ourselves, imagined that the Islay, or | village is Londen. I am in good health; I 
Glenlivet, they drank was the “ pure malt” | hope you are in the same happy condition,” &c. 
whisky the dealers announced it to be. The|The last -mentioned gentleman is now, we 
circnmstance can be accounted for only by sup-| understand, exploring the oriental treasure of 
posing that the English dealer knowingly pur-|the Bodleian and other libraries, at Oxford. 
chases the inferior article, and charges his cus-| He finds no Chaldean books, and but few Sy- 
tomers the price of the superior one ; or, that) riac, chiefly theological MSS.; but we hope soon 
the Scotch distillers pocket the price of the to give a fuller account of his researches. 
superior article, and supply the English dealers | 





Translation of Homer's Iliad into Bengalee.— 


with the inferior one. However it may be, it 
is to be hoped that some spirit-dealers will take 
measures for procuring the best malt whisky 
from Scotland ; and, if they act honestly, they 


|A Bengalee translation of the first book of 
|‘* Homer’s Iliad,” has been sent to us by the 
| translator, Baboo Greeschunder Bose, and we 
are much pleased with the execution of the 


will have no reason to complain of the want of undertaking. The work is very well adapted 
-—~ a yrsce el for Bengalee students; and we hope that, in 
gece, Fp haven ogee teal 7 itins. | Tanslating the remainder, the Bahoo will be 


the navaber of lunaticn, was curiously iltas- equally successful.—Sambad Probhaker, April 5. 
trated in a paper read by Dr. Briere de Bois- | “ ‘ ‘gil 
mont to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, on| Weather Wisdom.—Last week's predictions 
the 9th ult.; the learned lecturer expressing | have been singularly accurate. For the next, 
his fears that the more the light of intelligence | “ The weather is temperate about the 10th, as 
advanced, the more seriously would it be at-| the sun isin aspect to Jupiter. <A tendency to 











tended by this dark concomitant. Statistical) storms about the middle of the month. The 


tables seemed to establish this doctrine: for of 
1049 lunatics received at the Bicétre from 1808 
to 1813, 114 had become mad through mis- 
fortunes, 99 from grief, 78 from ambition, 58 
from sudden shocks of the mind, 55 from reli- 
gion, 37 from love, 24 in consequence of poli- 
tical events, 20 in consequence of too severe 
education, and 49 from excessive occupation. 
After analysing these and other data belonging 
to the history of various nations, Dr. Briere 
demonstrated that the highest degree of aliena- 
tion was developed among people the most en- 
lightened ; diminished under the influence of 
despotic governments, or in countries recently 
emancipated ; and entirely disappeared among 
savages! In proof, he compared the number 
of idiots in the principal capitals with their 
population, &c. as follows :— 






Capitals. Populations. Lunatics. Proportion 
London «++++eseeeeees 1,400,000 $7000 lin 200 
Paris -++++2--+6. one 890,000 = 4000 1 222 
St. Petersburg- .. 377,046 120 1-+ 3,133 
Naples dbanaeee és 364,000 479 1 759 
Cairo - ee 330,000 14 1-+30,714 
Madrid 201,000 60 1+ 3,350 
Rome 154,000 320 1-- 481 
Milan 150,000 618 1 242 
Turin 114,000 331 _=s«1 344 
Florence -. 80,000 236 1 338 
Dresden - 70,000 150 1 466 


The ratio, as it regarded the population of 
countries, confirmed this theory. 


» Countries. ? Inhabitants. Lunatics. Proportion. 
State eed York---- 1,617,458 2,240 1 in 721 


15th changeable and windy.” 


Remarkable Tree !—In the gardens of 
Lambeth Palace, the newspapers tell us, are 
two of the largest fig-trees known in England. 
“ They cover a surface of upwards of fifty feet 
in height!! and forty in breadth,” &c. &c. 
After this, a grenadier may be said to cover 
six feet six inches; and even a little fellow will 
cover five feet 24 in height. 


Earthquake in Syria.—Mr. Waghorn carried the De- 
cember mail from Cairo to. Cosseir in the surprisingly 
short space of one day and a half, being only forty hours 
from Suez to Cosseir, in a small bungalow, and in half a 
gale of wind. A journey so rapid was never heard of 
before. Mr. Waghorn furnishes the following melancholy 
details of an earthquake in Syria. , 

January Ist, 1837.—An earthquake has caused in Sur the 
ruin of forty buildings of houses and warehouses ; the re- 
mainder of the city is in the worst state; four Christians 
and seven Turks have perished. ‘The wounded are four- 
teen in number, but out of danger. 

January 5.—The village of Safed is entirely demolished, 
and only two per cent of its former inhabitants remain. 
The same sad fate has befallen Teberia. 

January 6.—About the fourth part of Nazareth has been 
demolished; seventy souls were lost; the earth opened 
112 feet in length, and one foot and a quarter in breadth, 
and then closed to about three-fourths of it. Twenty 
houses fell, from the same stroke, at Acre, and four per- 
sons perished. In Caifa, also, three buildings were de- 
molished, but no one died. 

January 7.—Two-thirds of Gish has been ruined by the 
earthquake, and the remaining part is in a bad state. 
Seventy souls perished whilst in church, at vespers: the 
curate and his son only escaped. Among the Turks, 
twenty-two sons were crushed, and a great portion 
bruised. In Kafr Baaran, wholly populated by Christians, 
few houses have been destroyed, and only five souls killed. 
The fourth part of Simata has been destroyed —four souls 
killed, two wounded. The half of Maalia has fallen; the 
other half remains in a ruined state; five souls only have 
perished. Advices from the 8th to the 11th January, Give 
the following amount total of the damages occasion 
the above earthquake :—21 towns and villages, 5 
houses and buildings, 552 , and 608 herds of cattle, 





perished under the ruins ofthesame. The above miseries 





of his letter; but it was expected that the 


- acum a mem ew meee 
and loss are al Mr. Waghorn had heard of, up to the date 
calamity was 

much greater than here stated. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

We are glad to learn that the new and improved edition 
of Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain and 
its Dependencies, completed to the present period, and 
so long announced by Mr. Hearne, is now about to appear 
in about Twenty-five parts, quarte, with a third volume 
consisting of about 150 Plates. The publisher accounts 
for the delay which has taken place, by attributing it to 
his anxiety to have the work rendered as full and perfect 
as possible. It is a great desideratum,—Ed. L. G, 


In the Press. 

Velpeau’s Anatomy of Regions, translated from the 
French, with Notes, by Henry Hancock.—Characteristic 
Sketches of Young Gentlemen ; forming the companion 
to the ** Sketches of Young Ladies,” by Quiz, Jun.; the 
Illustrations by Cruikshank.—The Wonders of » 
with numerous Engravings, by J. Martin, from the Geo- 
logical Discoveries of Dr. Mantell, in Tilgate Forest, by 
Gideon Mantell, Esq., LL.D. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Trelawny of Trelawne; or, the Prophecy, a Legend 
of Cornwall, by Mr. Bray, 3 vols. W. 11s, 6d.—A Manual 
of Conduct, or Christian Principle Exemplified, post 8vo. 
7s. Gd.—The Works of John Hunter, edited with notes 
by J. F. Palmer, Vol. [V., completing the work, 8vo. 
17s. 6d.—A Visit to the British Museum, with illustrations, 
t.cap 8vo. 5s.— Morals from the Churchyard, 3s. 6d.— 
Parochial History of Cornwall, edited by D. Gilbert, 4 
vols. 8vo, 31.—Memoirs of Silvio Pellico, a new translation, 
by Anne Walker, 12mo. 5s.—An Abridgement of Calvin’s 
Institutes, abridged by C. Featherstone, 12mo. 5s. —~ The 
West Indies in 1837, by J. Sturge and T. Hardy, post 8vo. 
8s. Gd. The Duties of the Young, f.cap 8vo. 4s. — Bible 
Quadrupeds; or, Natural History of Animals 

in Scripture, 5s.—The Christian Convert, by Jane Strick- 
| land, 18mo. 2s. 6d.— A History of London, to the Ac- 
| cession of Queen Victoria, by C. Mackay, 12mo, 7s— 
| Universal Mythology, by the Rev. H. Christmas, 12mo. 
| 7s. — The Stolen Child of Charlotte Adams, 18mo, Is. 6d. 
i Beamish’s History of the King’s German Legion, Vol. 
II. 8vo. 10s.—Lectures on St, Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
by T. Chalmers, D.D., Vol. L., 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Poeket Guide 
to the Preservation of the Teeth, by Nesbit, 32mo. ls. — 
Discovery of Atlas; or, the Conformation of the World 
Explained, by P. Bansor, 18mo. 3s.— Treatise on the 
Microscope, by Sir D. Brewster, post 8vo. 6e,—Alexander 
on the Preservation of Sight, 18mo. 1s-—Setma and 
Woodroof, from the German of Barth, 12mo. 3¢.— 
Straightforwardness essential to the Christian, by M. A. 
Kelty, 12mo. Is. 6d.—The Parables of our Lord, 18mo. 
2s. 6d.—Braintree Church Rate Case, by G. W. Johnson, 
8vo. 4s.—Blunt’s Civi! Engineer, No, V. folio, 2is.— 
Griffith’s Chemical Recreations, new edition, 12mo. 7s.— 
On the Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature, 
by C. Bucke, new edition, 3 vols. 8vo. ll. 11s. 6d.—Evils 
of the Quarantine Laws, by Capt. White, 8vo. 8s.—Lyons’ 
Hebrew and English Spelling Book, 12mo, 3s,—Encyclo- 
dia Britannica, Vol. L. of the new issue, containing the 
issertations, 4to. 14%.—Moluscous Animals including 
Shell-Fish, by J. Fleming, D.D. from the sore 
Britannica, 8vo. 68.— from the Diary ofa 
Physician, by S. Warren, Vol. III. 12mo. 6s.—Line upon 
Part If, 18mo. 3e.—Greek Testament: Griesbach’s 
Text, with the various readings of Mill and Sehults, 
12mo. 6s.—Rev. F. Kilvert’s Sermons at Bathwick, 12mo. 
78. 6d.—Introduction to the First Elements of Chemistry, 
translated from the German of Liebig, by T. Richardson, 
12mo. 2s. 6d.—The Life and Times of the Rev. Geor, 
Whitefield, by R. Philip, 8vo. 12s.—Winter, by R. Mudie, 
royal 18mo. 58.—Seotland, by Dr. W. Beattie, illustrated 
by Allom, Bartlett, &e, 2 vols. 4to. 3t. 3e. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1837. 


November. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday.. 30 From 22 to 50 2965 to 29°58 
December. 


Friday ---- 1 B6 +s 6 | 29°73 ++ 2999 
Saturday «- 2 24 ++ 34 30°13 ++ 3022 
Sunday ---- 3 25 ++ 40 30°27 «+ 30°34 
Monday -- 4 sone WD e+ 3B 30°37 ++ 30°34 
Tuesday -- 5 coos BB oe B 3029 -- 30°20 
Wednesday 6 wood 3B oe 37 2006 -- 29-90 


Prevailing winds, S.W. 

Except the lst, and morning of the 4th, cloudy; rain 
on the 30th ult. and 5th instant, and snow on the after- 
noon and evening of the 6th. 

Rain fallen, .15 of an inch. 
| Edmonton. CHarLes Henny ADAMS. 
Latitude------51°37’ 32” N. 

Longitude «+«« 3 51, W. of Greenwich. 


eee 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In our last we fell into a mistake respecting Sir Graves 
Haughton ; it is in the department of the French In- 
stitute called the Academy of a and Belles 
— that our honoured countryman is the sole English 
member. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


A aivenmesad i SYSTEM of bhp temas 
y" 


q 
a the running, Com mentary on 
Bvidence, which supeere, in No. XLVII. of 
icotlan: Vol. Iv. 
of this a is now > pleted, ra «3 7a boards. Any of the 
ae bers or Velenan may still be h 
N.H. Cotes, 139 p Cheapeide, London ; Ww. R. “M-Phun, Glasgow. 





tion are ‘recom: 





"THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE, 


new), |» the Figures Being. placed oes the same 
order as for ha ivided into Twenty-I'wo easy Lessons for 
the Use of Young Children. 


cated to Master James Rowles. 
tan CAROLINE Wt WHITFIELD 
ohn Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 

The late Mr, Zachary's Cabinet of 
exquisite Pictures, Articles of Taste 
and Ornament, &c. 

MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 
Respectfully inform the Nobility and Connoisseurs, that 
ON THURSDAY, MARCH 2TH, AND FOLLOW- 
ING DAYS, 

They will Sell by Auction, 


AT THEIR, GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
. JAMES'S SQUA 


(By Order of the Hasouor, and by ime Direction of the 
ill), without reserve, 


The very exquisite pe justly admired Cabinet of that distin- 








mateur, M. M. Zachary, Esq. deceased, whose zeal 
and acute ju ent enabled him to select, upon the most favour- 
able o; nities at home and abroad, the charming Specimens 


— will be found to adorn the choice Collection. 
them will be found, the Ascension of the Virgin, by 
Murillo. 8 work of the first order ; Pomona, by L. da Vinci; the 
Virgin and Child J.C.P 3 ahe Albano; 
the Virgin and child, by Rubens, from Mr. West's Collection ; 
the view of Scheveling and two others by Wouvermans; the 
bit Warren, by P. Potter; and cabinet Specimens of 





Luini V. Dyck Ochtervelde 
Parmegiano Teniers Backhuysen 
C. Maratti Cu: V. der Neer 
8. Ferrato Ostade D. Hooghe 
G. Poussin Both Wynants 
Velasquez Ruysdael Netscher 
Canaletti Hobbima Hogarth 
Claude A. V. de Velde Zoffany 
renze K. du Jardin Lawrence. 
Hemmelinck 
Amon, ~ potent 0f fs of interest and taste, are the celebrated 
Vase of the Block of Shakspeare’s Mulberry 


Tree, which” was in the ion of Garrick; some pieces of 
Sculpture; rare and curious pieces of Plate; China and Glass, 
xnamental Furniture, 
May be publicly viewed two days preceding. 
—_—————— 


-—v, IN THE PRESS. 
n a few days, 2 vols. post 8ro. 
ISTORICAL, ESSAY on the REAL 
CHARACTER of the EVENTS which led to the 
REVOLUTION of 1688, and the real Amount of that great Pre- 
cedent; in which the Doctrines raised upon them by Locke, 
Mackintosh, Price, ~~ Blackstone, and others, are critically 
considered: to which is added, a ticular Review of the Opi- 
nions of Mr. ings “ his Historical Work on James II., and of 
Locke upon the Right of Resistance. Addressed to the Right 
Honourable Charies vane wre M.P. 
By R. P WARD, Exq. 
aine,” d&c. &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ines afew Room ta) illustrated by more than 400 Engravings in Wood 
Lewrend — why ene a of te ee by os «ge dur- 


ears’ Residence i 
tT MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, including their Private Life, 
vernment, Laws, Arts, anufactures, Religion, 
» derived from a i f the P. 
) iiemense rae Susan with the aaeaiae of Ancient Au- 
By J. G. WILKINSON, F.R.S. M.R.8,L 
John ~~ Geel Street. 
Hevember 1087. 











» and early 





thors. 


In they press, printed u uniform! ‘with h the recently published edi edi- 
Tent ag orks, in 1 vol, with Portrait and 


400 yRE' s LETTERS, JOURNALS, and 
LIFE of LORD B 
Complete in 1 oa oe original Notes, 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





press, a 2d edition, 2 vols. 12mo, 


ARISH'S SERMONS, for every Sunday in 





the Yea 
By ‘che late BISHOP HEBER, M.A. 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 
November 1837. 
Just ready, 34 ed d 





| ane a ae of ve - ee —_ Idioms, — the 
ements of French Gramma: 4s. 6d. in cloth, 


L “ECHO de PA RIS; 3 “a Selection of Fami- 
jar Phrases, which a Porese would "ied hear said around 
him, ithe were living among French 
Peed eke: P. A pions 
fessor of the h Languag rein London. 
i : Effingham Wilson, 88 al Exch 
With full allowance ta on oa Teschere 








Near “MEME with portraits, &c. 4 vols. post 8vo0 
HE J EMOIRS. of the LIFE of WIL- 
LIAM WILBERFORCE. 
By his Sons, ROBERT ISAAC WILBERFORCE, M.A., 
Vicar of East rai ae late a eliow of Oriel College; 
RFORCE, M.A., 


t stone. 

These Memoirs are drawn from a Journal in which, durin 
period of fifty years, Mr. Wilberforce was accustomed to record Pe 
_— sentiments and en sess on the incidents of the day — 

rom his 
Mr. Pitt, Lord Suanviliay, poy Melville, Mr. Windham, Mr. 
Canning, Lord Liverpool, Lord Muncaster, the Emperor Alex- 
ander, Prince a rand, La Fayette, Jeremy Bentham, Dr. 
Currie, Dr. Bure ishop Porteus, the Rev. William Mason, 
Rev. Christ. Wyeiil, Dean Milner, the Rev. John ag the 
Rev. John Wesley, John Thornton, Esq., Hem coreg Thorn 
James Stephen, Esq., William Hey, Esq., Lady wabheerane, Mrs. 
annah More, as well as with many Eminent Persons still living. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











On Tuesday, 26th Dec. Volume the Sixth of 
HE LIFE r3 SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
r. LOCKHART. 
Robert Cadell, Bainburgh; a anaes and Whittaker and 


Of whom may be had 
The Life, Vols. I. II. ITI. IV. and V. 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott’ s Prose W: orks, 28 vols. 





1 Burlington Street, December 8. 
R. BENTLEY. ‘will publish, during the 


present Month, the following New Works :— 


I. 
The Life and Fines of Louis the Fourteenth. 
R. James, 
Author of « Darnley,” «* Life of the ne Bitack Prince,” 
** Philip Augustus,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. embellished with numerous fine Portraits, 


Il. 
The Elopement ; 


A Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 
The History of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain. 
By W. H. Prescott, Esq. 
8 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 
Iv. 
New edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Map and numerous Plates, 
e 284. 
A Residence at Constantinople, 
During the Greek and Turkish Revolutions. 
he Rev. R. Walsh, LL.D. 


yt 
Author of “A Journey from ‘ir gama * « Notices of 
Brazil,” &c. 


Narrative of the Residence of the Persian 


Princes in London, in 1835 and 1836. 
With an Account of their Journey from Persia, and subsequent 
Adventures. 
By James Baillie Fraser, Esq. 
Author of “* The Kuzzilbash,” “ Tour in the Himalaya 
Mountains,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates. 


VI. 
New edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo0. of 


Captain Marryat’s ‘* Newton Foster.” 


Sth edition, in 1 vole price a. 
Dr. Walsh’s Narrative of a ety from 
Constantinople to England. 


Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DA - 
In 8vo. hew edition, materially improved, 12s. boun 
IN NSWORTH'S DICTIONARY, English 
and Latin, Latin and English 
Abridged for the Use of Schools, by THOMAS MORELL, D.D. 
With Corrections and Additions, by J. CAREY, LL.D. 
Printed for the Proprietors. 





In f.cap 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 6s. Vol. I. (ae vols.) of 
TREATIS on GE GY. 
By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. G.S. & 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, ee ‘Author of 
** A Guide to Geology,” 
Forming Vol. 97 of Dr. Lardner’s “ Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 
To be published Jan. 1, s 
Swainson on Menageries. 
London ; oe and Co. ; and John Taylor. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. with Map and Twenty Plates, price 21s. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














MRS. Ett las gd Rag hae 
RELAWNY of TRELAWNE; or, the 


Prophecy. A ere of ay 


Author of “ De Pois, ‘sdhaes «The Talba,” me ser real 
« Borders of the Tamar and Tavy,” &c. &c, 
London: Longman, Orme, and Go. 


K KS ON COMMERCE 
M‘cunrocns DICTIONARY of 


COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, 
New edition, corrected and = (1350 pages), 50s. boards, 





Steel’s Shipmaster’s "Assistant, and Owner's 
Manual. New edition, Corrected by J. Strikeman, Custom House 
Agent. B8vo. 2is. cloth; 22s. 6d. nee 


Gilbart’s History ont. Principles of Banking. 
8d edition, pa ytry 8v0. 98. 

This book may be dasaG of Banking. The 
general reader may here acquire a competent knowledge of most 
of the facts and principles connected with the subject. 

ndon : Longman, Orme, and Co. 





In 12mo., price 4s., a new edition of the Rev. Thomas Mande's 


poem. 
HE SCHOOULBOY,. 
“In a poem abounding with so many rich passages as 
this ipl ——- we are almost at a loss to transfer portions of 
it to me panes for, when we have gathered a few flowers, so 
many i eft behind, that they even appear oem though re- 
maining unplucked, than those which we have culled. We cannot 
do better than recommend our readers to take oa survey of _ 
=“ tful pes and all gather to please theirfancies. * 
he ‘ Schoolboy’ contains some of the graphic touches de 
Crabbe, the green stillness of a Clare, the religion of a Thomson, 
the et picturing of a Goldsmith, and the — grouping of 
a Bloomfield.”—Literary Gazette, October 1, 1 
"Saaeaess Longman and Co.; anti to be Ay by “Order, of every | 
 eoeeeier: in Teun and Country. 





cap 8vo., price 8s. 
LECTRICITY = its Nature, Operation, 
and repens in the Phenomena of the Universe. 
By WILLIAM LEITHEAD. 
Secretary ° the London Electrical Society. 

«« This treatise exhibits the first attempt to call attention to the 
extraordinary relations between the electrical condition of the 
atmosphere and the human body; and it combines the spirit of 
rapid composition with the accuracy of cautious research—vigour 
= —— of expression with the strength of deep thinking.” 

“* We heartily recommend Mr. Leithead's clever book to the 
notice of the scientific world.”—Sunday Times, 

don : — Orme, and Co, 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 2a > with paeeienen and Additions, 
rice 18s, cloth lettered, 
LEMENTS of PRACTICAL AGRI. 
CULTURE; comprehending the Cultivation of Plants; 
the Husbandry of ng Animals; and the Economy of the 
Farm. By D LOW, Esq. F.R.S 
Professor of ae in the University ‘of "Edinburgh. 
“Ought to be in every farmer's hands.” —New Farmer's Journal, 
Dec. 4, 1817. 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C, Black. 


Price 5s. 
HE FAMILY HAND-BOOK; or, 
PRACTICAL INFORMATION in DOMESTIC ECO- 
NOMY: 1 Cookery, H and all 
other subjects connected with the oot Comfort, and Ex- 
—— of a Family. With Choice Receipts, and Valuable 


2. The Young Lady’s Friend: a Manual of 


Practical Advice and Instruction to Young Females on their 
— upon the Duties of Life after quitting School. By a 


ly. 3a. Gd. F 

3. Education and Treatment of Children. 
Mrs. Child’s ‘* Mother's Book,” adapted to the use of Parents and 
Teachers, 2s. 

4. Thoughts of a Parent on Education, By 
the late Mrs. Richard Trench. With a Preface and Notes, by the 
Editor. 1s. 6d. 

London: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 
Price 1s. with gilt leaves, a Second Series of 
HE REV. W. LISLE BOWLES’ 
LITTLE VILLAGERS’ VERSE BOO 
«« This is one of the sweetest and best little -~ a in the 
—— me language "Editor of the Literary Gaxette. 

Bowles, who has powers to interest the 
most eal Satiintte has not thought it beneath him, like the 
excellent Dr. Watts, to accommodate his mind to the under- 
standing of children, and has published alittle book of mora! and 
religious verses, such as achild may easily learn by rote. They 
are worthy to be learned by heart.”—Aditer of the Times. 

To be had of Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, and all other Booksellers. 











1 vol. sy only 2s. 6d. 


HE NEW ETON GRAMMAR, 


in which that popular Introduction to the Latin Tongue 
is rendered into English, and the Accidence, the Syntax, and 
the Prosody are retained in the form in which they are used at 
Eton; with much additional matter to the Text; comprisiog 
also, Generai Questions on the Accidence, a Latin Praxis, Rules 
of becn ering ne! Directions for the Translator, Roman Mode of 








ISIT to the GREAT OASIS of the 
LIBYAN DESERT, &c. &c. 
By G. A. HOSKINS, Esq. 
Author of “* Travels in Ethiopia.” 
« The author of this volume p all the enthusi of his 
class, and is entitled to a high place amongst them, His volume 


will interest the general reader by the light which it throws on 
the habits, condition, and character of a people whom few have 
visited; while th and will thankfully 
acknowledge its valuable contributions to the cause of true his- 
tory and science." —Eclectic 

London: compels ‘Orme, and Co. 








e and Money, &c.; together with — and 
easy Explanatory Notes, Philosophical as well as Practical 
pone to the Rev. Thomas Knox, D.D. Master of Tunbridge 
c 
By CLEMENT MOODY, one of the Junior Masters. 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, London ; 
Hall, Tunbridge; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and J. 
ming, Dublin. 


‘um- 
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CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS. 
The following, ar other important —- are discussed in 


vas BRITISH MAGAZINE, am 


Monthly Register of Religi rm- 


ti ib d to Cl in or near Oxford ; in 
a four from Dr. Pusey to the Rev. G. Townsend—The Rev. 
§. R. Maitland on Fox's Acts nar a of the 
Universities — Schism — Tithe Act— 
Bills—Publication of hp hereor~ Sesninlon Tie Dublin 
Record—The Irish National System of Edacation—Amalgama- 
tion System—The Fifth of November—Church Rates—England 
and Prussia—Exhibition of the Bones of St. Valentinus in Dublin 
—Confirmation—Uniformity of Practice—The | His- 
torians. It ngs verre also, orrespondence—Sacred sgl 
views of New Boo! ts 
ban Month throughout the United pe eed Statistics 
—and its — varied Matter relating to Church A 

J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, — 5 ‘Waterloo 
Place, Pall: ‘Mail J. Turrill, 350, and T. Clerc Smith, 287 Regent 
Street. 





—, 














= 
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Mr. Courthope’s bepnenes Editions of Debrett's Peerage and 
Baronetage. 


EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE 
of te UNITED KINGDOM of GREAT BRITAIN 
nd IRELA 
. halted by WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. 
The Twenty -first edition, with Additions, price 1/. 8s. 
Debrett’s Baronetage of England, with Al- 
phabetical Lists of such Baronetcies as have merged in the Peer- 
age, or have become extinct; and also of the existing Baronets of 
Nova Scotia and Ireland. Bythesame Editor. The 7th edition, 
with Additions, price 12. 5s. 

These two works are elegantly and uniformly printed, and are 
brought down to the present year. The Arms are engraved ina 
very superior manner, from Drawin by Harvey. 

ndon: Printed for J., G., and Piiivington: J. and W.T. 
Clarke; Longman and Co.; 7. Cadell; John Richardson; J. M. 
Richardson; Baldwin & Cradock ; s. Ba ster; J. Booth; Hatch- 
ardandSon; R. Scholey; Hamiltonand 0.; Sherwood and Co.; 
Simpkin andCo.; ; Allen and Co.; E. Hodgson; Booker and Co. ; 
J. Hearne; W. Pickering; T. and W. Boone; Houlston and 
Son; and J. Templeman. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 
In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. boards, the 3d edition of 


A COURSE of LESSONS, together with 


the Tunes to which they are aoesily sung in Infant 
Schools; and also a copious Collection of Hymns and Moral 
Songs, suitable for Infant Instruction, either in Schools or in 
Private Families 
Printed for Je G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


{n 12mo. price 7s. boards, the 5th edition, revised and 
corrected, of 


ATRIARCHAL TIMES; or, the Land 


of Canaan. In Seven Books; comprising interesting 
rie Incidents, and Characters, founded on the Holy Scrip- 
By MISS O'KEEFE 
“printed for J., G.,and FP. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall. 











In 8vo0, price 10s. 6d. only, half-bound, 


NEW ATLAS of CLASSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY ; pace ay WA Eanes Maps, co- 
loured in Outline. Witha oe nd 
By the Rev. J. P, BEAN OM. A. 
One of the Masters of St. Paul's School. 
Clearness and simpli if are the leading fea- 
tures of the present work, which has been compiled from the 





vo. price 9s. in 
COURSE sacra nba SERMONS, on 


the Ministry, Doctrine, and Services of the Chuzch ot 
England. With a Preface, and occasional Notes. 
By the Rev. FRANCIS FULFORD, A. B. 
Rector of Trowbri ide Son and late Fellow of Exeter 
Sollege, Oxfor 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Patt Mall. 


In 12mo, with Three Woodcuts by Cruikshank, price 2s. 6d. 
in boards, the 4th edition of 
HRISTMAS STORIES. Containing 
John Wildgoose, the Poacher; the Smuggler ; and Good 
Nature, or Parish Matters. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. — Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 


In 8v0. Price 10s. 6d, in boards, the 3d edition of 
E R M O N Ss. 
y HENRY MELVILL, B. 
Minister anne Chapel, Camberwell, and iate Fellow and 
utor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Chrarehyard, and 
Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge, in 1836 and 1837. Price 5s. each Volume. 





N EW Ww 0 R KS just ‘published re 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in ae to Her Majesty. 


The Nabob’s Wife. 
By the Author of “ Village Reminiscences,” &c. 3 vols. 


I. 
Excursions in the Abruzzi, and Northern 


Provinces of Naples. 
By the Hon. Keppel Craven. 
2 vois. 8vo. bie eo Plates. 


Walsingham, the Gamester. 
Captain Chamier, R.N. 
Author of “ Ben Brace,” -< Arethusa,” &c. 3 vols, 


Traditions of Chelsea College. 
Including Anecdotes and Adventures of Military Life. 
By the Author of “ The Subaltern,” (Mr. Gleig). 3 vols. 
“« This work affords the best picture we have ever met with of 
the varied and adventurous career of the English soldier.”— Edin. 
burgh Evening Post, 


The Santen: a Novel. 
By the Author of “ The Merchant's Daughter,” “ The Heiress,” 
&c. 3 vols. 
“A very clever and novel.”—Ath 


vI. 
The Vicar of Wrexhill. 
By Mrs. Trollope, 
Author of « Jennies J oo Ww itlaw,” * Tremordyn 
7” &e 








3 vols. with 15 ch gs by Hervieu. 
“€ A singularly clever work. The = of the story is capi- 
rea Fis and the events are extraordinarily striking and 
real,” —Times, 


CHEAP gc ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF Pca 
ARRYAT’S STANDARD NOVEL 





most recent and accredited ‘authorities, upon the plan of affé 
to the student the greatest facility of reference to every remark- 
able place mentioned in classical literature. In addition to the 
usual Maps, one upon a large scale has inserted, describing 
the route of the a of the Ten Thousand, and the Marches 
of Alexander the Grea 

Printed for J., G., on F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

*and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall. 








Ina ane volume, price 3s. 6d, in net, 


NCIENT HYMNS from the ROMAN 


BREVIARY, for Domestic Use, arranged for every 
Morning and Evening of th ie Week, and especially for the Holi- 
days of the Church. ith some Original Hymns on theChurch’s 
Ordinances, 

By the ~— Rev. RICHARD MANT, >. M.R,IL.A. 
ord rox: of Down and Con: 
Printed for 3.62 -_ F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterioo Place, Pali Mall. 


Price 5s. bound in roan, with a clasp, the 4th edition of 


PECULUM GREGIS; or, Parochial 
Minister’s Assistant. 
Bya COUNTRY CURATE. 

‘He understands but little of the nature and obligations of the 
priestly office, who thinks he has discharged it by performing the 
public appointments.” — Bishop Burnet. 

“ The readiest way of finding access to a man’s — ‘is to go 
into his house.’ "—Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Eco: 

Printed for J., Ss. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Chesmeeets 

and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall. 


7 yr 
aE PENN Y SUNDAY READER. 

e Sixth Volume (for July to December, 1837), is just 

published, price 2s. 9d. in cloth boards. The Work is pe 
in Weekly Numbers, and forms a cheap Manual of Sunday Read- 
ing, vane pe ie = Sacred character of the Lord's Day, especially 
ices. It contains, ane! ‘fitcehie 
neous rate "aeovea Poetry, original and selected, Choice Ex- 
tracts — Eminent Divines, and Communications yo Cor- 


' 
Savon, St. Sante Churchyard, and Waterloo Place ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 











'o be leted in Six Volumes, price 6s. each, ae Volume 
to contain an entire work, neatly bound, and embellished with 
Two Engravings by peared — original Paintings by 
Cawse, made ex rn for this ed 


APTAIN J) ARRYAT'S STANDARD 


NOVELS. 
The First Volume will be Vee = aa on January 1, 1838, 
Peter Simple (complete), price 6s. 


To be followed by 
Jacob Jaithful Mr. Midshipman Easy 
Newton Foster The King’s Own, and 


Japhet in Search of a Father. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
%_% Orders seceived by all Booksellers. 





COMPANION te to “BUCLID ; Pano. Me 
Help to the Und and R ir of the First 
Four Books; with a Set of of inspoved Figures, and an original 
ro of the P: allied, in Kuclid, the Twelfth 
Scien J. W. Parker. ~ J. and J.J. Deighton. 
Also, 2d edition, price 5s. 6d. 
Of the Mechanical Euclid. 
By the Rev. W. Whewell, M.A. 








HISTORY ee and of its 


Influences on Society, from its Eutablishment to the 
Present Time; with Accounts of the Tribunal of the Inquisition, 
— Legends of the Romish Church, and the State of Popery in 
reland. 
London: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 











Pp 8vo. price 5s. 
LoTR om ‘his TIMES; a History of 
the Rise and Progress of the German 7 Veen 
By the Rev, J. E. RIDDLE, <n 
Author of ** First Sundays at Church,” &c. 
London: John W, Parker, Publisher, West Strand, 





Uniformly, and with Engravings, 2s, eac 
RS. GODWIN’S TALES for YOUNG 
PERSONS. 
1. Louisa Seymour; or, Hasty Impressions. 
2. Alicia Grey; or, To be Useful is to be 
Happy. 
3. Josephine ; or, Early Trials. 
4. Cousin Kate; or, the Punishment of 
Pride. 
. 5. Basil: Harlowe; or, Prodigality not Gene- 
rosity. 
6. Esther More; or, Truth is Wisdom. 
London: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 








Price 7s. 
NIVERSAL MYTHOLOGY; an 
Account of the most important Mythological Systems, 
and an Inquiry into their Ori ” fant Connexion; with Consider- 
pons ve . e Koran and the 4 
e Rev. H. CHE RISTMAS, ‘St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
y bs John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 


Price 7s. 
HISTORY of LONDON, from its 


Foundation by the Romans, to the Accession of Queen 
Victoria; with some Account of the Progress of its Institutions, 
and Sketches of the Manners and Customs of the People, in Early 


and Later Times. 
By CHARLES MACKAY. 
_London: sain Ww. rerke, Fablisher, ' West Strand. 


On extra vellum paper, in one thick volume, 8vo. with 43 highly 
finished Engravings on Steel, from the burins of the first-rate 
Engravers, after original Pictures and Drawings by the most 
eminent Artists, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


Ts BOOK of GEMS: 1838, 
The Modern Poets and Artists of Great Britain. 
Edited by S.C. HALL. 
With Biographical Notices and Plates of Autographs. 

‘*A more elegant and useful ‘ Present Book,’ can hardly be 
imagined.” —United Service Journa 

“* As a whole, the book is splendid."— Atheneum. 

** It is, in truth, a book of Gems.”—Sunday Times. 

bed 2" Engravings are real! ay NW 

. The name of J. M. W. . R.A. has been inad- 

mR. attached to the exquisite bytes Vignette engraved by 
Miller, entitled “‘ Sun-rise,” and a ded to Southey’s poem; 
but it now js ag a _ this Tey was engraved from a painting 

by A. B, Jobne ich had been long considered as an early 
production or the At fkete et celebrated artist. The Publishers 
much regret that this mistake should have occurred, for, whatever 
the beauty of the painting, they would of course never intention- 
ally have put that eminent artist’s name to a production that was 


not his. 
Whittaker and eis Ave Maria Lane, London. 











price 8s. 6d. c' 


sume DAYS ~ ITALY, and 


other Poems. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


hiees special to Her Most Gracious me Saigelay 
Queen leteuing a new and improved edition of the 
NNALS of the COINAGE of GREAT 
Bass Are, and its dependen 
By the late Rev. ROGERS RUDING, B.D. 
Comprising Descriptions and Engravings of many of the finest 
of 





HE CA RTHUSIAN, No. III. will be 
published on the 12th of Dee. being Founder's Day. 
Contents, 
Brooke Hall a a from De Lamar- 
The Auditor's Tale 


To the Ocean Nesiew: of Lovelace’s — 





Cole Regem Letter-Box, No. 1. 
The Modern Lempriére Prophecy 
Review of the Art of Pluck Snowdon, &c. &c. 
The Gipsies The Triumvirate. 


Published by S. Walker, 58 Barbican; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.; Sherwood and Co. 


w Edition, in 3 vols, small 8vo. aaa 18s. 
ASSAGES from the DIARY of a LATE 
PHYSICIAN. 
By SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S. 
The Third Volume, price 6s. may be had separately, to com- 
plete former editions. 
William aeons and Sons, Edinburgh; and 





Thomas Cadell, Londen. 





he National Mint. The works of the Uistinguished 
Artists exguaged at that Royal Establishment, during the reign of 
George the 4th, and of his late Majesty, remain to be added tothe 
interesting Medallic Series, illustrative of our Political and Com- 
mercial History. Also, the New Coinage, in preparation at the 
Mint, of Her Majesty the Queen (who has most graciously con- 
decended to honour the work with her Royal Patronage), will 
complete its illustrations. 
sides these addi iderable number of Types of 
Coins, hitherto blished, will be i Many curious 
specimens of the coinage attributed to ae Britons, exist- 
ing in the National Museum, and in private Cabinets, will be 
——— to the former list, and engraved with minute care. In 
tment of Saxon Coins, the present edition will be par- 
tieularly rich and in of the possessor ofa 
collection, considered the finest in the kingdom, having most 
handsomely promised to furnish for illustration, numerous types, 
many of which have been recently discovered, and were before 
wholly unknown. From several other sources, also, very im- 
portant assistance will be derived. 

To be published in Twenty-five monthly Parts, as nearly as can 
be computed, price 5s. each ae containing the due proportion 
of Letter-press and Plates, till the whole is completed. 

Part 1. to appear on the ist of January, 1838, 
Lendon: John Hearne, 8) Strand. 

















792 








THE E LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 





——— a 





2d edition, with Maps and other Illustrations, 8vo. 12s. 


THENS and ATTICA: Journal of a 


Residence there. 
By the Rev. CHRISTCPHER bac han “tn pre M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge, Head Master of 
arrow 
John ai Albemarle Street. 


= ten revised, with 65 Plates, Woodeuts, and Map 0. 
jon RNEY through ARABIA PETRBA 


the Edom of the Prophecies. 
By M. LEON DE LABORDE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
November 1837. 


The gd sition, with Additions, 2 vols, post 8vo. 
ORTUGAL, GALLICIA, 
BASQUE PROVINCES of SPAIN. 
By LORD CARNARVON. 
John — Albemarle Street. 





pony the 





loth edition, in a pocket vel. 29. 6d. 
YMNS, written and adopted for 
Weekly Church Service of the Ye: 
By the late Right Rev. REGINALD HEBER, D.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


the | 


CHILDREN. 

the late Mrs. MARKHAM 

istories ot England,” * ae France,” “ Poland,” 
and “ Malta. 

Jobn Morray, Albemarle Soret 


ERMONS for 0 T8Ge 
Author of “ The 


T 


3a 1 edition, post % Nese ag iby seine am and 


HE JOURNAL. ‘of . ‘NATURALIST. 
John Meeny, Alvomatie Street. 
19th edition, 12mo. 3s. half-bound, 

TORIES from the H [STORY of | 

ENGLAND. 

12mo. price 2s. half-bound 

2. Progressive Geography for Children. 
the Author of “ Stories from the History of England.” 
John Murray, Aibemarle Street. 


Now ready, Three =, gin, pee printed and 
: COMPLE TE WORKS, with | 
all the Notes. 
In 17 vols, f.cap, uniform with the Works of Scott, Crabbe, 


Southey, 
each vol. 


II. 
In 10 pocket vols. with Vignette Titles, 3s. each, neatly bound. | 
Any 


Volume may be purchased separate. 


Ill. } 
In | vol, royal 8vo. beautifully printed, with Portrait, and View | 


of Newstead, only 20s 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
November 1887. 


THE MOST SPLENDID BOOK oF THE SEASON. 
In super-royal 4to. containing bars Ben Seaetey bound in morocco, | 
price ‘Two Gui 
YHE HIMALAYA. “TOURIS ST; 
comprising Thirty Views of Scenery in India, principally | 
among the Himalaya Mountains ; from - iaaidal on the Spot by 
Lient. G. F. White, pag Sist Le ng 
Edited ss EMMA ROBERTS, 
From the — ph of several Gentietwen who have 
ly placed them at her service 
«T have beheld ee all the catehunted scenery of Europe, 
which poets and painters have immortalised, and of which all the 
tourists in the world are enamoured ; 
= in these unfrequented and almost unknown regions.”— 
‘aptain Skinner's Journal of a Tour in the Himalaya Mountains. 
Fisher, Son, and Ce., London; Cumming, Dublin; and 
Menzies, Edinburgh. 





bism separate, ls. 6d. 
‘ALES “ABOUT “WALLS, with a Cate- 
chism of the ae vad Wales. 
By a LADY woe PRINCIPALITY. 


Edited by CAPTAIN! BASIL. HAL L, R.N, F.R.S 
“« This spate of Wales is well adapted to impress the minds of | 


young persons with a general view of yp ore clenest and will, 


we have no doubt, ome lav as a sc! 
aneient Cambria. Gentleman's Maga 
Robert Cadel), Edinburgh; W hittaker and Co. London. 


ool-book throughout 





Great Marlborough Street, Dee. 9. 


R. COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICA. | 


TIONS, now ready. 


:. 
Jane Lomax; or, a Mother's Crime. By! 
— of Brambletye House,” “ Reuben Apsley,” &e. 


to MOUNT SINAI and the Excavated City of Petra,— j 


By, 


wper, &c, with Landscape Illustrations, price 5s, | 


but I have seen it sur-| 


la Ts esc CAMPBELL’S POEMS, UNIFORM WITH 
A TREAT on PAINTING, in Four ie i at GERS'S “ITALY.” 
. Par arts, Litustrated by ards of One Hundred Etch- nl vol. — a ag ose om — by Turner, 
ings from celebra’ ietures talian, Venetian, Flemish, 
Sets and English Schools; and Weodcuts. F i Taz POETICAL \ Ww ORKS « of THOMAS 
By JOHN BURNBT, F.R.S. CAMPBELL. 
‘The Parts may be had separate Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


1. On the Education of the Eye, i in reference 
to Painting. Price ll. 5s. 


| 
2. On Composition. 
boards. 


In 2 vols. illustrated by 128 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner 
and Stethard, price 2/. 2s. boards, 
HE POETICAL WORKS of SAMUEL 
ROGERS, Esq. 
esp ares eon » Dover Street. “ 


5th edition, price lis. | 
3. On Light and Shade. 4th edition, price 


| 18s. , board: 
4th edition, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


- On Colour. 
in ee. 
This oetk is particularly recommended to the Students in Art, 
in the new edition of ** The Encyclopedia Britannica.—See Arti- 
rle on Drawing. 
James Carpenter, Old Bond Street. 


‘in 


ols. price 30s. clo! 
HE POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 
Edward poy Street. 


lj 


Post &vo. cloth elegant, price 12s. a new edition of 
R. SYNTAX in SEARCH of the PIC. 
TURESQUE, with numerous I!lustrations from Designs | 
by Alfred Crowquill. 
London: Ackermann and Co. 96 Strand. 


In 1 vol, NST Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth, 
Custos ITIES of LITERATURE, 
\ By I. D ISRAELI, Esq. 
10th edition. 
| Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
In 3 vols. price 27s. clo 
pur PROSE WORKS “of CHARLES 
LAMB. 
Also, in 2 vols. price 21s. cloth, 
The Letters of Charles Lamb, 
With a Sketch of his Life. 
By Mr. SERGEANT TALFOURD, M.P. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


} 
| 
| 


) 


4th edition, to which are added, Sonnets, price 4s. 
0 N. Tragedy. 
By ~ SERGEANT TALFOURD, M.P. 
dward enen, Dover Street. 





POSTHUMOUS WORK BY THE LATE MR. INGLIS, 
With Illustrations s George C “gto in | vol. post 8vo. 
rice 9s. cloth lettere 
| RAMBLES in the FOOT STEPS of DON 

QUIXOTR. 
By the late H. D. INGLIS, 
Author of * Spain,” &c. 

“One of the most graceful and ayreeable books that we have 

seen for many a day.”—Literary Gasette, 
“The whole exhibits a rare combination of ease, grace, and | 

wes — Monthly Review. 
e have the heartiest peciee to bestow upon the illustrations 
oft volome. Perhaps they are of higher character than any 
signs of Cruikshank’s that we have seen. There is a taste, an 
| “sganes, and a feeling in them of a rare kind.”"—Court Journal. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


HE LOVE "CHASE; a Comedy. 
By JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
Edward Moxon, Devers Street. 


~-- 


The Benendl vonte illustrated with two Engravings, and and 23 } 


-cuts, cloth lettered, price 3s. 6d. 


Wood 
RITISH ANNUAL and EPITOME of | 
the PROGRESS of SCIENCE, for 1838, 
Edited by ROBERT D. THOMSON, 
Among the very interesting articles, it contains the following. | 
| Sketch of the History of the present State of Geology, by Thos 
Thomson, M.D., F.R.S.L., and E.D., Regius Professor of Che. 
ees in the University of Glasgow ; On the Principles of Clas- } 
sification, as applied to the primiary divisions of the Animal | 
Kingdom, by Robert E. af ote i M.D., Professor of Comparative | 
Anatomy.in the London University College, with 28 Wood-cuts; | 
Cc 


r 





price 32. 
EMOIRS of the LIFE ‘of the Right Hon. 
Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
Edited by his Son, R. J. MACKINTOSH, Esq. 
edition. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


Price 9s. hoards, 


APTERS on EARLY 
LITERATURE. 
By J. H. HIPPISLEY, Esq. M.A. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


Sketch of the present State of the University of Oxford. 
London: J, B. Bailliére, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 
219 ‘Regent Street. 


ENGLISH 





Price 7s. 6d. 
ZRAGMENTS and FANCIES, SERS 
By Lady E. STUART WORTLEY. BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 

** It is impossible to deny this lady the praise of having as- | Under the Superintendence of Messrs. Finden, from Drawings by 
siduousty cultivated the most tender and graceful feelings that all the . Artists, 
} | Property belong to a feminine mind.”—Monthly Review. 

“ jose the volume with gratitude to the fair writer, and | : cS of ») ‘Fi 
| sure bape that we shall soon have to welcome the gifted one | LLUSTRATIONS of the BIBLE. Ninety- 
| again.”—EAterary Gazette, Six Plates, 3 vols, 8vo. morocco, 63s. 
Saunders and _—o Conduit Street. 





—- HON, KEPPEL CRAVEN’S NEW WORK. 
2 vols. post Svo. with Map and numerous Plates, 
XCURSIONS in the ABRUZZI, and 
NORTHERN PROVINCES of os 
By the Hon. KEPPEL CRAVEN, 
Author of “ Tour in Southern Napies,” 
Will be pablisted immediately. 

Richard Bentley, New Kurlington Street, 

(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty). 


Il. 
Illustrations of Byron. 
One Hundred and peg + 2 vols. royal 8vo. 3/. 3s. 


Le Byien r= Dames. 
Thirty-Nine Plates, heautifully bound in rose-colowred 
morocco, a gilt, 31s. 6d. 4to. 


The Gallery of the Graces. 
Thirty-Six Plates, iMustrative of Moore, Campbell, Southey, &c. 
urple morocco, agen Bis. 6d, 4te, 


| 
| 
| 


| 





{ Tn 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth 
Hou SCRIPTURE VERIFIED; or, | 
the Divine Authority of the Bible confirmed by an! 
| Appeal to Facts of Science, History. and Human Consciousness. 
By GEORGE ‘BEDPORD, D.D. LL.D. 
(Being the Congregational Lecture for ! 
zondon: Jackson and Walford, 18 St. Paul's Churchyard. 


{ ” v. 
Finden’s Tableaux. 
First Series. 
} Edited by Mrs, 8. C. Hall. 
} Thirteen large Plates, imperial 4to. morocco, richly gilt, 2. 2s. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


BISHOP MANT’S COMMON PRAYER-BOOK. 
In 4to. price lM. 16s. boards, the 4th edition of 


HE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, 

and ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS, and 

{ other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the Use 

9 | of the United Church of England and Ireland ; together with the 

Psaiter, the Ordination Service, and the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion. With Notes, Explanatory, Practical, and Historical, 
from approved Writers of the Church of England. Selected and 


arr. 
By the Right Rev. RICHARD MANT, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
| mae for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Panl’s Churehyard, and 
‘aterieo Place, Pall Mall; and J. Parker, Oxford. 

%yeF i few Copies may be had, on royal paper, price 3/. 12s. in 
boards. Also, an edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with the Notes slightly 
abridged, price 1/. 4s boards; or in royal 8vo. 1/. 168. 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
SCHOOL PRIZES, & 
Price, each volume, in cloth, 2s. ; sill » 2s. 6d.; or morocco 


elegant, 3s. 6d. 
G* 





‘ 
| 
| 
ae \ 








MS from BRITISH POETS,} 
in si Volumes, viz. 
1. Chaueer to Goldsmith, 
2. Falconer to Campbell. 
Living Authors, chiefly. 
4. Sacred Poets. 
%~* Each Volume is complete in itself, and sold separately. 
Abo, sg with the above in size and price, 


yems from American Poets, 
3d 





edition. 
Gems from Shakespeare. 


| 

| 6. 

x. F ewe Flcet 8 Pavement, Finsbury Square; a Tilt, 
Pi urgh 











Miss Pardoe’s “ city ‘of the Sultan.” New Street; J. Menzies, Edinbur, ‘ _ 
Edition, in 3 vois. post 8vo. with all the Illustrations. ane ee ae jp erwamagm aaa - men 
s YES, of mersm: 
Ill. } Price 5s, emee > with ; 4 and oe Woodcuts, "Mine County of Midalenes, Primer, a hie Printing Oil, Num- 
Mary Raymond, and other Tales. By Mrs.| rang ber 98 Castle Street, beicest1 Square. in the said County, and 
C. Gore, Authoress of ** Mothers and Daughters,” &c. 3 vols. HE QUA RTER LY ‘J ray URNAL of published by WILLIAM ARMIGER ACRIPPS, of 4 


Just read: 


Love; a Novel. By Lady Charlotte Bury. | 7 


Authoress-of “ Plirtation,” &e. 3 vol 


PR ht te and the Prize Essays and Transac- 
the Higttand and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 
Winters Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh ; Thomas Cadell, 
1 + and William Curry, Jun. and (0, Dublin. 


the County aforesaid, atthe LET BRARY GAZETTE 
Number 7 Wellington Street, W er Me ng 


OFFICE, sE, 


Strand, in the said Cownty, on Saturday, 








